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The Eternal Hows 


How can I sell my literary work? 


How can I qualify myself to compete with 
professional writers? 


How can I remedy defects of 
early training? 


These and dozens of other questions 
like them, are asked of us every day. 
Why don’t you bring your problems to 
us? We promise you frank advice. 


It’s a certainty that we can help you. 
We are always ready to give helpful 
advice to those who ask it, freely and 
confidentially. What we have done for 
others, we can do for you. 


SIGN AND SEND IN THIS COUPON TODAY 


WD THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
10-28 Springfield, Mass. 


Please send me full information on checked courses 


[] Professional [] Novel Writing [_] Essay Writing 
Story Writing [] English Review [] Verse Writing 
[] Article Writing [_] Newswriting [] Play Writing 
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Are You 


mentally undernourished 
DP 


HERE’S a lot of talk these days 
about body building foods, foods to 
make 
and more rested nerves—but what sort of 


redder blood, stronger muscles 
mental nourishment are you taking in the 
rush and hurry of these busy days? III- 
chosen reading overcome that 
“tired feeling’ of the mind, that flabby 
judgment of literary worth, that rest- 
less longing for something better. 


won't 


flere Are The Golden Vitamins of Literature! 


THE GOLDEN ‘BOOK is the solution to 
finding a real tonic for the mind. The world 
has always produced great thinkers, thinkers 
who could eloquently put their thoughts 
into words. From the great storehouse of 
past and present literary treasure, a group of 
masterpieces is chosen each month to bring 
you the only mental stimulus of its kind on 
the market. Mr. 
connoisseur of good reading—you can rely 


on his choice whether it’s fiction, poetry, 


Lanier, the editor, is a 


essays or plays. 











Anatole France, Irvin Cobb, 
Hardy, Edna Ferber, Stevenson, 
Homer, Conan Doyle, S. Parkes 
Cadman, Thackeray—an endless 
procession, but in THE GOLDEN 
BOOK you'll meet all the authors 
you ought to know. . 








We don't deny that the Golden ‘Book is of tre- 
but it’s the kind 
that entertains and satisfies and freshens up 
Golden Book is 
25 cents on the newsstands; how- tA 
ever, it’s a habit-forming kind of fyp 


mendous educational value 


your view point. The 


book and we advise you to use 10-28 
the coupon below which gives The 
4 Golden 


you a six months’ intro- 


7 Book, 

55 Fifth 
Avenue, 

4 New York, N.Y. 


ductory subscription 
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4 I accept your Special 
7 Introductory Offer of 
six issues of the Golden 


4 Book for one dollar. 





For Only $1 


COUPON GOOD 
FOR LIMITED 
TIME. 


MAIL IT 
TODAY 7 : 
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Every Short Story Writer 
Needs this Book! 

















Chapter Headings 


The chapter headings and subjects given 
below—only a part of those in the book— 
serve to show the wide scope of “How 
to Write Short Stories.” 

Construction of the Plot 

How to Choose Theme 

Importance of Developing a Pleas- 
ing Theme 

Common Business Sense in Meet- 
ing the Market 

Element of Suspense 

Characterization 

Using Acquaintances as Material 

The Editors 

Criticism 

Helps from Other Writers 

The Business of Writing 


Writer’s Digest 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 


Whether Just Starting or 
Rounding Out Your Training, 
Studying This Valuable Book 
Will Improve Your Work. 


How To Write 
Short Stories 


By L. JOSEPHINE BRIDGART 


The facts and fundamentals of suc- 
cessful short-story writing are com- 
pactly and completely included in this 
book, yet are stated in such a live, 
human manner that the reader hardly 
realizes he is assimilating valuable in- 
formation. Sut the facts are there, 
based on Miss Bridgart’s years of suc- 
cessful writing. She has sold many 
stories herself and out of this experi- 
ence she has drawn the most vital 
points of theme, technique and market- 
ing. These she presents in a clear, 
easily grasped manner. In addition she 
tells of the writer’s relationship to his 
work, his readers and the editor, a 


subject which few other books on 
writing touch. You will 

$ 1 finish reading this book with 

a broadened conception of 

postpaid; Your work and a new pur- 
146 pages Pose that will be reflected 


in increased sales. 


Clip and Mail This 
Coupon Today! 


| WRITER’S DIGEST, 





22 E. 12th St., | 
Cincinnati, O. | 
i I enclose $1 (currency, stamps or money_ order). 
Send me a copy of “How to Write Short Stories, 
j at once. l 
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“Trick’’ Characters 


A Single Character Who is Not What He or She Seems to be, the 
Basis of Your Mystery Tale 


By Joseru L. Wooprorp 


URDER is the most common source 

for crime-mystery stories that is to be 
found. And false accusation is usually the 
next thing that follows for story interest. 
Hence, we have here a perplexing problem 
to be solved by the writer who endeavors 
to weave a yarn for one of the magazines 
specializing in this type of fiction. How 
can he bring about his incidents in order to 
place his false accusation in a convincing 
manner? Right there is the object of “trick” 
characters. 

A trick character is, in reality, the person 
who has committed the crime, and has so 
cleverly thrown the suspicion onto an inno- 
cent man that the reader is fully convinced 
of his guilt—until the conclusion. And 
never is the reader to suspect, or even to 
guess, for a single moment that the guilt is 
on one who is supposedly a minor character 
in your yarn. But how to do this? 

[ have listed here three ways or methods 
that will at least help you to accomplish this 
difficult task : 


(1) Introduce your trick character as 
arly as is possible. But make sure that the 
introduction of such a character be handled 
with accurate delicacy. As for ordinary 
life, have him a butler, or some other un- 
important person so that it will appear that 
he would have the least cause in the world 
to murder any one. Or let us suppose that 
your trick character is a woman. There is 
the greatest chance of bringing about your 
incidents in a convincing manner, and still 
have them plausible. But a woman in the 
case brings forth a still more delicate situa- 
tion, nevertheless a very dramatic one. A 
for murder must not be 

There must be 
Perhaps it is for 


woman’s reason 
for her own sole interest. 
something else behind it. 
love of a son, or perhaps it is for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a sum of money for some 
daring effect. Remember that the fairer 
sex are not in the habit of murdering for 
the love of the deed. 

(2) Keep your trick character out of the 
center of interest as much as possible. This 








6 


will give the reader no cause to believe that 
he has anything to do with the murder. No 
doubt the detective will want to question 
him, and consequently your trick character 
must lie to save his own hide. But his lies 
must be as convincing as the pleasant rays of 
Old Sol. And not only that, but they must 
all lead up to a definite goal and a strong 
climax. And in order to do that, the trick 
character’s lies must, or should throw seem- 
ingly every possible evidence onto the inno- 
cent man or woman, who will probably be 
your hero or heroine. 

(3) Open your story with gripping ac- 
tion, as near the climax as possible, and 
hold your reader in breathless suspense until 
he has finished the last paragraph—or if 
possible, the last sentence. Stories that con- 
tain these characteristics are the stories that 
are in big demand, and for which highest 
prices are paid. 

Let us suppose that your story opens with 
an anonymous telephone call, stating to a 
detective agency that some one had been 
murdered—giving, of course, the address of 
the scene of murder. This, however, is in- 
sufficient action to please most editors of 
such a magazine, so we will assume, then, 
that just before the detective leaves his of- 
fice, the telephone rings again, and the noted 
man lifts the receiver to his ear to hear a 
few muttered words that he may take for a 
clue to the murderer. Perhaps this is all he 
hears, and quite naturally he leaves his of- 
fice with a perplexed mind. Here, surely, 
is gripping story interest and action. 

Upon arrival at the scene of murder, per- 
haps the detective finds that the mysterious 
clue given to him over the telephone leads 
to the suspicion of your hero, or the innocent 
man. But perhaps he discovers another clue 
that has been overlooked by all but he. 

3ring in all the questioning and cross- 
questioning you please—as long as your dia- 
logue is action and leads up to your final 
climax and denouement. 

Let us suppose that your trick character 
is a woman. The innocent man or woman 
is her son or daughter. This brings in an- 
other complication. Why would a mother 
want to murder for her son’s or daughter’s 
sake and then turn around and shoot the 
evidence onto the one for whom she com- 
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mitted the crime? Eureka! I have it! Per- 
haps the murder was done unintentionally 
—but the shock of it frightened the woman 
so theroughly that without thought she be- 
gins to throw the suspicion onto her son, 
or what have you. Then, in order to save 
her own skin, she is compelled to continue 
her lying. 

Then, a paragraph or two from the end, 
the detective steps forth and _ belligerently 
accuses the innocent person of the murder 
and slaps handcuffs roughly on his wrists 
and starts to lead him from the room. 

A struggle is going on within your trick 
character’s bosom. It is altogether probable 
that if such a person would do murder for 
your hero or heroine, she would also rather 
see herself in the chair of execution than to 
see an innocent person’s life taken for her 
There is honor in the worst of 
us, you know. And consequently, in the 
last paragraph, the trick character confesses 
to the murder, explains how and why it was 
done, and how she so cleverly shoved the 
evidence onto the person. ‘The 
irick character faints after telling her story, 
and the detective gently carries her from 


own sins. 


innocent 


the room. 
* x x x * 

The purpose of a trick character in a story 
is to arouse story interest by gently throwing 
the evidence of the guilt of the crime onto 
au innocent person. 

Trick characters must be handled with 
much delicacy, or your yarn will be a fail- 
ure. I would not advise beginners to at- 
tempt a trick character story until they are 
more familiar with the things about which 
they are writing—and until editors are more 
familiar with their work.+Then if the trick 
character story is not quite all that it 1s sup- 
posed to be, perhaps it will be accepted any- 
how. But if it isn’t the story that some are, 
the editor will tell you so, I believe, and also 
tell you what is lacking—if he thinks very 
much of your ordinary work. 

Trick characters need not only be used in 
the professional detective yarn, but they may 
also be used in any story in which a crime- 
mystery is trying to be solved, be it a tale 
f the West, the North, or the jungles of 
South Africa. 
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Using Notes As Banknotes 


Notes Made on the Spot Make That Spot Live and Well 
Repay the Note-taker 


By Henry ALBert PHILLIPS 


Author of Stories in The Bookman, Times Book Review, Mentor, Nomad, and many others 


REGRET to say that I have not always 

been the inveterate taker of notes that I 
am today. In exactly the ratio I failed to 
take notes am I that much the poorer. Show 
me the journalist—and I am in this article 
speaking as a journalist in the main—who 
does not take notes and I think I can put 
my finger on the writer whose limitations 
are nailed down by an arbitrary memory. 

Objectors may say, “But, | have a mem- 
ory that retains a perfect picture of prac- 
tically everything I do!” 

Every memory has its limitations, how- 
ever. Some are unable to retain a complete 
picture of events that have passed before 
them for more than an hour; others have a 
marvelous capacity for doing so for a year. 

[ wish to dwell on the inestimable value 
in all writing of the fresh, the living pic- 
ture. In freshly-made notes you get the 
living picture! Preserve your notes and 
you preserve the image. It is on a par with 
preserving the exact timber and tone of an 
individual living voice in the phonograph. 

I often mourn over my failure to take 
notes on my flight to Europe as a boy in 
the steerage of a great steamer, with just 
enough money to carry me over and keep 
me for about a month. I stayed nearly a 
year, half-starving to death in a dozen of 
the great capitals of Europe and having 
experiences that have for the most part fad- 
ed from my sieve-like mind. Notes of that 
series of adventures would be cashable to- 
day as bank notes of high denominations. 

I barely remember, as a boy, of shaking 
hands with President McKinley about two 
minutes before he was shot, and of being 
nearby during the excitement that followed. 
But the picture is so faded that it is next 
to useless. I spent a year in California 
and never took a note! I spent several years 


in Europe, replete with adventure and ro- 
mance that can never happen again and of 
which I could use every word today, if I 
had the details. 

Notes, made on the spot, frame the liv- 
ing details. Anybody can become an ency- 
clopedia adventurer, romancer, traveler and 
reporter. But measure the difference and 
leagues that lie between a depiction of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, let us say, that we may dig 
out of a book in the library and the depic- 
tion of Lincoln from the pen of an eye- 
witness who may have jotted down a few 
notes at the time! A journalist who has 
made vivid notes portraying celebrated char- 
acters he meets, at the time, has at hand a 
treasury into which he may dip at intervals 
all through his journalistic career. 

The pen or pencil that sets down inci- 
dents and characters, scenes and impres- 
sions, on or near the spot, seems tipped 
with the fire of inspiration. You do not 
merely write in the outlines but you also 
give those little touches, almost unconscious- 
ly, that are the living symbols of the soul, 
the breath of life and the magnetism of the 
spirit ! 

Permit me to offer the Interview as an 
example of the sort of thing I mean. 

During the past three years, I have in- 
terviewed many celebrities both here and 
abroad. I have spent anywhere from a 
half hour (in the case of Hilaire Belloc) 
to three days (with Frank Swinnerton) at 
a time with my subjects. I wanted to get 
everything they said, every word. In the 
case of Belloc, every “Ah-ah-ah-” which 
impeded his speech from beginning to end. 
Those “Ah-ah-ah’s.” however. were the liv- 
ing Belloc. If you had met him and heard 
him. you would remark at once, “Why, 
that’s Belloc talking!” If you had not met 








































or heard him, you would have the little 
points of character differentiation. 

Fancy, after talking an hour with A. A. 
Milne, and then trying to set it down word 
for word, day after tomorrow! Where 
would you find all those little tricks of ex- 
pression and speech that differentiate Milne 
from other men and give the reader of 
a future article the key to his characteristics 
and character ? 

3etween times, I set down Mr. Milne’s 
portrait which was something like this: 

“Mr. Milne took very little for tea. He 
got out a gurgly old pipe, which had a habit 
of interfering with its own suction and go- 
ing out at frequent intervals and which he 
relit with a half smile—at the pipe, not at 
me—as though it were an old and confi- 
dential friend. I was going to say that he 
sat opposite in a big armchair, but he didn’t. 
He sprawled in it, squirming around like 
little Christopher Robin himself, or an over- 
grown schoolboy home on a holiday who did 
not quite know what to do with all his legs 
and arms and long lean body.” 

If I had not set down Milne’s “little dif- 
ferences” from other men at the time, | 
could not have remembered them today. 





And as for a continuous conversation of 
an hour or so, one can afterwards only re- 
member the outstanding remarks and not 
the precious little asides. Too, there is al- 
ways the danger of misquotation that comes 
from guessing at the exact thing that is 
said in an interview. Great authors dread 
the Interview for this reason. Their words 
are tampered with and they are made to say 
not only ridiculous but even pernicious 
things. 

John Galsworthy made it a condition of 
the interview that he be allowed to see and 
correct my notes purporting to be what he 
said, before I should ever use them. Even 
though I had taken down what he had said 
verbatim, his corrections were so profuse 
as to write practically a new manuscript— 
which has become one of my most precious 
autograph treasures. 

On my last trip abroad—which extended 
well over a year—I decided to miss nothing 
in my notebooks. This was a bit absurd to 
be sure, but the resolution was an excellent 
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one, nevertheless. I returned home with 
nine notebooks fairly crammed with notes, 
comprising more than 200,000 words. 

One of my specialties has quite naturally 
been the writing of Travel Articles. In 
many cases, I have copied my notes, “as 
is.” The saving in time alone on this end 
has more than repaid me for the time and 
trouble I took on the other. But the mat- 
ter of time is by far the least valuable asset 
to be considered. It is the authentic living 
quality to be found in the notes. The little 
quips that give them character and differ- 
entiate them from those articles about the 
same places that have been rewritten or 
copied. I come to feel the difference keenly 
myself, when I am asked to write an article 
about a place—even though I have actually 
been there—where I failed to make notes. 

Herein lies a point that emphasizes the 
value of notes. Simply make honest notes 
about a place that it would seem could have 
little interest for people living outside it, 
and you can create an interest in it through 
the quality of “character” that you have in- 
troduced in the notes made on the spot. 
For example, I recently disposed of an ar- 
ticle which I had deliberately entitled, “Who 
Ever Heard of Schwerin?” The place was 
so drab that it gave it an outstanding and 
unusual character that “got” me. [ quote 
you a few words from Notebook No. 9, 
that contains in all 40,000 words: 

“Schwerin reminds me of an old lady, 
all dressed up in her stiff bombazine, a lit- 
tle frayed where it brushes the earth and 
discreetly covers her thin, boney ankles. 
As you pass, she seems to be blown aside 
from contact as though by an ill wind. She 
is stupidly aristocratic and dreadfully drab. 
There are certain people she might be 
friendly with to her advantage, but can’t, 
because she has seen better days! She has 
been Somebody and can’t quite get over it. 
The Past has elevated her nose and _ she 
can’t get it down again. So she places her- 
self not only beyond pity but beyond sym- 
pathy as well. You and she would like to 
meet on more intimate terms, but it is not 
“done.” And so she passes pathetically by 
and you and she have never entered into 


“cc 


each other’s lives!” 
(Continued on page 50) 
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“Writers Are Dumb” 


Nit-Wits, Fuss Budgets, Lobbyists, Time Wasters — Avoid 
Being Classified as Such, Says — 


An Eptiror1aL ASSISTANT 


OSSIBLY because it is my business to 

cull for the editors of a New York maga- 
zine, promising manuscripts from the motley 
arriving in every mail, it is also my fate to 
meet on every corner others who do the 
same. Editorial assistants, first readers, 
manuscript secretaries—our titles are numer- 
ous, but our verdict unanimous: “Writers 
are dumb.” 

This pronouncement is not based on the 
contents of the manuscripts—though I have 
heard convulsing samples of idea and phrase 
passed around—but on the condition of the 
manuscripts themselves. What the small fry 
think on this subject may move writers to 
shake with laughter rather than apprehen- 
sion. If their names and reputations are 
firmly established, they can laugh themselves 
to death safely. [Established writers or au- 
thorities in special fields of knowledge may 
use faded typewriter ribbons, single space, 
various sized sheets and quality of paper; 
they may interline with pencil and pen, 
scratch out, paste slips here and there; they 
may misspell, run the whole story in one 
paragraph or give each sentence a paragraph ; 
some editor will tear his hair with one hand 
and grab for their manuscripts with the 
other. It should be said, however, that as a 
rule, the better the writer the more profes- 
sional the appearance of his manuscript. 
Those authors who are yet but a few steps 
up the ladder of acceptance, and especially 
those still fumbling for the first rung, will 
do well to read, and run—to improve the 
manuscript they are now preparing. 

A little power in the hands of an editorial 
assistant is dangerous or favorable to a 
Writer in porportion to her reaction to the 
make-up of his manuscripts. Her influence 
—slight as it may be in some cases, telling, 
if her dependability and judgment have been 


proved—may make all the difference between 
acceptance, or at least careful consideration, 
and immediate rejection. Or, what is some- 
times more beneficial to a new writer, be- 
tween a formal rejection slip and a personal 
letter of advice or encouragement from the 
editor. I know of several cases in which an 
assistant has persuaded an editor to write to 
contributors for whom she feels sympathy or 
interest. And many cases in which the as- 
sistants themselves have written the causes 
of rejection on the slips or suggestions as to 
other magazines more likely to be receptive 
to the manuscript. Bootleg advice, most al- 
ways, as many editorial offices, to protect 
themselves from lengthy return letters of 
argument or recrimination from authors, 
have rules to prevent any hint of the reasons 
for rejection being given. 

“All writers are dumb,” but some are 
dumber than others. Roughly, they fall into 
five major classes, variously titled and 
ranked according to the temperament of the 
assistants. What seems first-class dumbness 
to one may rate as third or fourth to others. 
Taking them alphabetically, therefore, these 
classes are Affectation, Fuss Budgets, Lob- 
byists, Nit-Wits, and Time Wasters. 

Beginners make up the largest number of 
contributors under Affectation. Perhaps I 
should have said amateurs. Whatever the 
term, I mean writers, whether a week or 
twenty years in the field, who are receiving 
one hundred per cent rejections. These run 
to curious variations of typing—a_ thin 
stream down the middle of the page ; numer- 
ous underlined words or phrases; blue or 
black type with important words written in 
red; asterisks breaking out like a rash after 
the heat of each paragraph. Some of these 
even decorate their first pages with tiny 


crossed flags or sentimental pictures of 
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babies among the innocent daisies, cunning 
kittens, pups, and Shetland ponies! Occa- 
sionally they embellish the margins with de- 
signs in colored crayons. Most of these are, 
of course, writers whose stuff would not be 
accepted if perfectly prepared, so perhaps 
they should be allowed this amusement as 
compensation. 

Others work out odd arrangements of 
folding the sheets and addressing the en- 
velopes. To resent this may be just an “‘ir- 
rational irritation’ on the part of the assist- 
ant, but it does imply that the author is try- 
ing to make an effect superficially that he 
consciously or unconsciously feels he can not 
make with what he has to say. 

Those in this group to be thrown to the 
lions with least mercy, however, are certainly 
the “Nom de Plumers.”” Mary Smith in a 
note requests, “Please sign my story Lily 
White (or Lellilia La Lille), a pseudonym 
the writer sometimes uses.”” George Johnson 
types in caps in the upper left hand corner, 
“Nom de plume, Jack Dalton,” or A. Bolshe- 
visky, or Coeuer de Lion. There may be 
reasons-—such as in the present instance 
when the writer must be anonymous; some 
married women writers may wish to con- 
tinue writing under their own names, or 
one’s own name may not be arresting or 
easily remembered. But there is something 
about sentimentality, commonplaceness, or 
stupidity in the usual choice that irritates an 
editorial office like a cinder in each eye. 


Fuss Budgets are a plague, and rouse little 
devils in those who must handle their manu- 


scripts. “Please do not fold,” they type in 
caps and underline on first and last pages. 
Yet they seldom enclose page-size envelopes 
in which to return their offerings, and I 
know two assistants who go out of their way 
to send such manuscripts back in legal size 
envelopes. ‘Please do not use clips,” others 
request. When manuscripts come in by the 
score and hundreds, each accompanied by 
letter, pictures, stamps or envelope, how, 
pray tell, can loose pages be kept together if 
not with clips? Especially if one poet sends 
six poems on six different sheets and the 
name and address in the letter. “Keep 
clean,” say others! [Editors through exper- 
ience have acquired the ability to keep their 
eye on the ball, but such authors in their 
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anxiety to avoid a little retyping, overlook 
the fact that by these requests they are dis- 
counting the value of what they offer, im- 
plying, in fact, that they not only expect to 
receive the manuscript back, but to send it 
out again and again. 

The Lobbyists may not be lobbyists at all. 
They may be as sincere as their accompany- 
ing letters are supposed to sound. But in this 
day when men and manuscripts alike must 
stand on their own merits, regardless of what 
is said in their behalf, ingratiating introduc- 
tions seem as falsely placed as the pasture 
cowbell on the old-clothes cart in Greenwich 
Village. “I love this little story, it’s written 
right out of my heart. So I’m sending it to 
you because your magazine means more to 
me than any other.” Or, “This article is 
drawn from a real and wonderful personal 
experience. I want it to help others—” 

Variations of this type of introduction are 
the letters from writers whose “inspiration 
for this article (or story) came to me” while 
on a mountain top, at dawn, during a forest 
fire, at the bedside of a dying friend. Some- 
how or other one gets the impression after 
even a short time in an editorial office that 
the best stories and articles do not “come.” 
They are gone after hammer and tongs by a 
writer who digs and sweats and ponders until 
he has done the best he is capable of doing. 
I have heard a man who receives fabulous 
rates for his articles discuss a subject for 
hours with an editor until he knew exactly 
what was wanted, and I know also the time 
and energy he expends in collecting, check- 
ing, and finally assembling his material. I 
know of others whose manscripts have been 
accepted, writing in to request that publica- 
tion be held up till they could check some 
new findings that might change the wording 
of a single sentence or paragraph. 

Why go on? There are the lobbyists who 
challenge the editor—‘“I dare you to print 
this—” “I know a manuscript like this has 
no show with such a reactionary (or radical) 
publication as yours—.” Others appeal to 
the sympathies, “I am an old man with a 
wife and invalid daughter—” “I am a con- 
vict sentenced to life—” Education, health, 
travel, fame—all seem to depend on whether 
some particular manuscript receives two 
cents a word. Lastly, there are the writers 
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who offer manuscripts free if the editor will 
only accept them. It is my observation that 
even magazines which do not pay for un- 
solicited contributions place a higher value 
on manuscripts they have to ask for gratis, 
than on those that are thrust upon them. 
Certainly, whether they pay or not, maga- 
zines do not accept an article just because 
they can get it for nothing. Most magazines 
paying regular rates will pay regardless of 
such an offer. Has any one heard of a check 
being returned ¢ 
The Nit-Wits! 
three times and accompanied by small en- 
velopes, manuscripts with pages unidentified 
or notnumbered, manuscripts unaccompanied 


Legal size paper folded 


by stamped, addressed return envelopes, or 
the their 


even -these are least of 


transgressions. If the writers themselves-are 


stamps 


not concerned about the condition or safety 
of their manuscripts, why should any one else 
be? Manuscripts showing unmistakably the 
soil and wear of long and continuous travel 
or recent disinterment from a long-locked 
trunk are naturally uninviting. I¢very edi- 
toial office appreciates the fact that a manu- 
script may still have value even though it 
has been returned by several other offices. 
But when a reader has dozens of clean, crisp 
manuscripts before him, he doesn’t spend 
much time or interest on those showing the 
negative attitude of a score of editors. 

Stamps instead of stamped return en- 
velopes are, of course, legitimate. When 
caught to the pages with clip and oil paper, 
authors who follow this practice can be for- 
given, even if they send a manuscript a week. 
By the time one has addressed a dozen or two 
envelopes to this same writer, however, the 
spirit of forgiveness begins to falter and 
grow pale. Authors who stick the whole 
stamp so tightly to the page that soaking or 
tearing alone would release it, are, as the 
mail girl says, “rancid, simply rancid.” 
Usually, unless the assistant goes Berserk, 
they get their four and six cents back safely, 
but if holding the thought can do it, they 
also get the manuscript. 

The Nit-Wits are also honorary members 
of the association of Time Wasters. They 
send short stories to non-fiction magazines, 
and serious discussions on labor and war to 
magazines straining every energy to produce 
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humor. They send radical dissertations to 
conservative publications and from 5000 to 
10,000 word manuscripts to magazines that 
seldom go over 3000, and the other way 
round in both cases. They send poetry and 
photographs to editors who consider them 
symptoms of disease. 

‘Time Wasters seem to be good hearted, 
well intentioned but timid souls, for the most 
part, concerned only with saving the editors’ 
valuable time. “\Would you be interested in 
a story about- “T am going to Timbuctoo. 
Please send a list of subjects you would like 
to have- “May I send you—” Few 
magazines, if any, will obligate themselves 
to unknown writers or make advance state- 
ments on unwritten manuscripts. Whoever 
in the office sends back the form letter begin- 
ning “We are always interested in receiving 
manuscripts and promise a careful read- 
ing—’’ is not going to create a favorable and 
welcoming atmosphere from any little stran- 
gers from those addresses. 

Though all this is given from the point 
of view of those who make first contacts 
with manuscripts and should be considered 
in that light, it is not too much to suspect 
that some part of their attitude is developed 
from the reactions of the editors themselves. 
Any assistant who sees the reluctance with 
which an editor finally picks up an unpro- 
fessional-looking manuscript or hears his 
impatient exclamations over accompanying 
letters can not be held completely responsible 
for the quality and quantity of her own 
feeling. 

After all, magazines are a business just as 
are any other concerns which buy and sell. 
No man or woman, even writers, would think 
of offering wilted, broken, or out-of-date 
products to a merchant. Why should they to 
a magazine? The requisites of manuscript 
preparation are so simple and so widely 
broadcast through magazines and books for 
writers, agents, and schools of journalism, 
that no detailed description need be given 
here. But for the sake of dear old unity, 
emphasis and coherence, perhaps we should 
conclude by admitting that the chances of a 
poorly prepared manuscript (by unestab- 
lished writers) going through to acceptance 
are about as good as those of the well-known 
camel and the needle’s eye. 
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“The Technical Crime’’ 


An Analysis of a Story Which Illustrates the Technique of the 


Detective 


By AGNES 


HE mystery detective story, like the ro- 

mance, is almost universal in its ap- 
peal. From scholar to flapper it numbers 
its devotees, and consequently it is found 
in literary publications of wide variety. 

This probably accounts for the large num- 
ber of those who endeavor to write thrillers 
—many of them—Alas! try in vain, for the 
technic is exacting in that the plot is of 
prime importance and nothing will offset the 
lack of it in this particular type of fiction. 

The first consideration then, is the mys- 
tery to be unraveled, and it should be borne 
in mind that the story will have a better 
chance of acceptance if the guilty person is 
not permitted to go unscathed. 

With these two points in mind the writer 
may lay his scene anywhere he likes, pro- 
vided he knows his locale well enough to 
enable him to carry the reader along with 
as they move through the 
action of the story. It is 


the characters, 
situations and 
necessary to make the reader visualize the 
position and movement of each character 
concerned in the critical incidents; he must 
know how many there are, why they are 
where they are and how they got there. 
There may be no gaps. 

The best way to discover if the detective 
story is worth writing is to make a brief 


synopsis showing the plot development 
through to the climax. This will show 


whether or not the story idea is there, and 
with this outline before him the writer is 
able to keep the objective in view. 

The only detective yarn worth while is 
the one that has the elements of suspense 
and plausibility. If the reader knows what 
is coming, or if he feels that the situations 
are illogical, he loses interest and turns to 





Thriller 
M. REEVE 


something else. Therefore the author finds 
it incumbent upon him to build up a sound 
structure that will hold together when the 
unraveling time comes. 

At the climax every one of importance 
should be accounted for in such a way that 
there will be no loose ends to spoil the force 
and plausibility of the whole. 

“Technical Crime,’ by Eric Taylor, in the 
August Issue of Clues, is a detective story 
which well illustrates the principal require- 
ments of this type of fiction. It is simple 
in theme for it is built upon man’s desire 
for business supremacy and a woman’s fa- 
vor, and its ending is one that points well 
the old axiom that honesty is the best policy. 

Not very original, you say? No, not par- 
ticularly; but appealing to the emotions of 
the nine-tenths of the reading public who 
like to see virtue rewarded and the guilty 
reaping the tares. 

“Technical Crime” opens with the chief 
character in the setting in which the crucial 
scenes occur. Thus the reader is familiar- 
ized with the lay of the land, so to speak, 
and when the time comes for the “high mo- 
ment” the writer does not need to go so 
much into detail and so is free to depict ac- 
tion. 

The first paragraph reveals the character 
and the motives of the leading actor as well 
as the setting, for it reads: 

“Amos Pelt, the smugly efficient office man- 
ager for Warren Whaitley, Real Estate and 
Insurance, was an unbending stickler for the 
letter of the law. Also, he passionately hated 

popular Dick Brewster, the firm’s star sales- 
man. Pelt, therefore, thrilled with grim ela- 
tion at sight of the official looking document 


dropped on his desk by the bank messenger 
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In these few lines are revealed jealousy, 
malice, elation, design, as well as thé “per- 
sonality of each of the men—for Pelt is 
“smug” and Brewster “popular.” 

The next bit shows the mechanics of the 
story—the “document” being a check for 
$25.00, signed by Brewster, and marked 
“no funds.” This indicates the bent of the 
salesman and serves to introduce the pretty 
bookkeeper as the true cause of Pelt’s an- 
tipathy toward Brewster. 

In less than three hundred words the set- 
ting, atmosphere and characterization are 
so well set forth that the plot may now be- 
gin to unfold, which it does through the 
conversation between Pelt and Mr. Whait- 
ley which shows the attitude of the head of 
the firm toward the shortcomings of Pelt’s 
rival—a lenient one—and the following in 
which the girl figures. This dialogue and 
the interpolated bits of interpretive narra- 
tive spin the threads of the plot. Mr. 
Whaitley accidentally leaves his keys in the 
desk drawer, Pelt sees them and decides to 
“fix” his rival by taking the money out of 
the safe and leaving clues that will make 
it seem that Brewster is the guilty man. 





It is this part of the story upon which the 
climax depends for its possibility, and so the 
movements and whereabouts of the char- 
acters are made very clear indeed. This 
phase of the detective story is the essential 
and the difficult one and needs to be care- 
fully considered, for without sound con- 
struction the illusion of reality will be lost. 

After Pelt establishes ‘his alibi by going 
to bed at his boarding house he slips down 
the back stairs and goes back to the office 
to transfer the money from the cash box 
in the safe to the pocket of Brewster’s of- 
fice coat and to arrange the clues which he 
believes will cause the arrest of the inno- 
cent man. 

Now the element of suspense enters, for 
the reader does not know what is going to 
happen to Pelt nor does he foresee the man- 
ner in which the story will end and so is 
intrigued, especially as it is made clear that 
Pelt does not want the money—any part of 
it—for himself. 

Just here there is a bit of good character 
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drawing, for the reader has possibly been 
wondering how one so “smug” and self- 
righteous could be tempted to such iniquity. 
The words “a technical crime’ used by Mr. 
Whaitley in refernece to Brewster’s over- 
drawing of his account at the opening, are 
made to serve Pelt as his excuse for him- 
self. In this way the author keeps the char- 
acterization consistent. 

Owing to the fact that Pelt works alone 
the action has to be presented in a narrative 
form, but it is the rapid panorama of move- 
ment that the reader is able to follow per- 
fectly. 

From the moment of the execution of the 
crime, and the murder to which it led com- 
mitted, the tempo of the story changes, lets 
down, so to speak, and the reader feels that 
inexorable fate is now about to take a hand. 

The element of suspense is played up 
again when Pelt, finding that Mr. Whaitley 
is dead, endeavors to undo his lesser crime 
by replacing the money in the safe, for he 
has discovered. that Brewster has a perfect 
alibi. 

With the words, “ ‘Suppose you open that 
safe again,’ spoke a chill voice behind him,” 
the reader realizes that Pelt is lost and 
thenceforward the threads spun in the early 
part of the story are picked up and woven 
into a logical climax that gives a warm glow 
of satisfaction. 

Detectives figure in this but little; when 
they do it is in a manner creditable to their 
profession and this is a point that it is well 
to remember. There is something of a re- 
action against the amateur sleuth who puts 
the minions of the law at a disadvantage. 

In this kind of fiction there should be only 
enough setting and character drawing to 
make the movements and motives clear; the 
family history of the people concerned 
should not be given unless directly con- 
cerned with the development of the plot. 

There is a wide market for mystery de- 
tective material, depending upon its literary 
quality. The magazines devoted to this 
kind of story alone are not too exacting in 
the matter of style and form, but the one 
that is original, correct in technic, and of 
high literary value may find anchorage with 
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one of the best periodicals, as did, for in- 
stance, the Father Brown stories by G. k. 
Chesterton that were published in Harper’s 
Magazine. 

The various types of mystery tales have 
one thing in common; they depend for their 
success upon the plausibility of the ending. 
If it is a mysterious death by poisoning to 
be explained, the drug used must be one 
that actually might have caused the death 
ascribed to it. This situation is well 
handled in the Craig Kennedy story in the 
July tth issue of Detective Story Magazine. 

If it is a firearm murder, the kind of 
weapon, its calibre, its handling, etc., should 
be correct in every detail, as for instance in 
“The Time-Doecr’s Racket” in the August 


Clucs. 
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The conduct of officers and the working 
of the law should be represented correctly, 
for an editor will not often give place to 
fiction that will offend any group of readers, 
as would a story in which a policeman is 
shown as a coward, a lawyer profiting by 
crookedness in his profession, or a detective 
accepting a bribe. These tabus hedge the 
writer about considerably, but they must be 
heeded if one’s work is to sell. 

Given a good plot and sound premise upon 
which to unravel it, the detective mystery 
story can be made effective with less depen- 
dence upon setting and character drawing 
than almost any other kind of fiction, though 
it goes without saying that the better it is 
the more its author will profit. 











Judging Magazine Policy 


It is Important to Know What the Magazines Want, and You Can Find 


writers have received the 


OW 


discouraging note with their returned 


many 


manuscript: “This is not in line with our 
policy. Read a few issues of the magazine 
before sending us any more contributions °” 
A majority, I'll bet. And the note is dis- 
couraging because the author knows that if 
he spends his time reading ‘“‘a few issues” 
of every magazine to which he might con- 
ceivably submit a story, he will have no time 
to produce a story of his own! Yet, if he 
is sensible, he recognizes the necessity of 
understanding the needs of the magazines. 
It is a waste of his own time and stamps 
to send out a contribution to a magazine 
which will not consider it; and it is an im- 
position on the editor to ask him to read 
your story and tell you how it differs from 


This Out Quickly by Looking at the Advertisements and Illustrations 


By Tuomas H. 


Former Fiction Editor of Collier’s and Author of “Narrative Technique” 
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what he wants. How, then, escape from 
the horns of the dilemma? 

Advice: Get the magazines, either out- 
right or in the library, and look at the ad- 
vertising, the illustrations of the stories, and 
the titles of the articles. Properly used, 
this will give you, in a few minutes, all you 
need to know about the fiction which the 
magazine uses. 

The advertisements will let you know the 
intellectual and financial level of the maga- 
zine’s readers—always an important consid- 
eration—and the illustrations will show you 
quickly the dramatic appeal which the pub- 
lication is seeking in its fiction. Let me run 
through a representative collection of maga- 
zines, analyzing them for you; the method 
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can then be applied to any publication you 
wish. 

Mystery Stories. This is representative 
of the detective magazines. It carries very 
little advertising, and that of the direct-ord- 
er type. A summary of one issue offers 
us: cures for eczema, cancer, leg sores, 
blood diseases, ladies’ ailments, falling hair ; 

$2.98 summer dress; a black automatic 
pistol ; a $1.98 course in cartooning ; a “build 
a business of your own” cheaply, and a few 
others. This shows us at a glance that sto- 
ries for this magazine must appeal to the 
persons who have a low income and whose 
intelligence is that of the average workman, 
clerk, or housewife. 

But what particular type of fiction, for 
this magazine, must be addressed. to this 
group of readers? Looking at the pictures, 
which are rather rough black and white 
cuts on wood-pulp paper, we find men in ac- 
tion using guns or fists. Very few pictures 
show women; when they do, the woman is 
taking a minor part in the action. Deduc- 


tion: The stories wanted for this magazine 
are mystery stories having plenty of action 


with women playing a minor part, if they 
are used at all. If you have read the 
magazine, you know that this quick analysis 
is correct. 

Blue Book. Do you have a story which 
might meet with a pleasant reception from 
this more virile but less polished brother 
of Red Book? “What do they want?” 
Well, let’s see. 

There is not much advertising; therefore 
the readers belong to the low income group. 
There are more advertisements for training 
in salesmanship than any other one thing; 
then there are advertisements of business 
training, wrist watches and comparatively 
cheap jewelry, a method of abolishing gray 
hair, and a gland stimulant. The readers 
then, we may assume, are men who belong 
in the sales class or wish to become sales- 
men. This fixes the literary standard de- 
mand. 

Turn to the pictures. They are black and 
white drawings of varied action: troops 
marching in the Sahara; men shooting rapids 
in the Northwest; sail being hoisted on a 
ship in southern waters; a parachute jump 
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from a burning plane; cowwaddies in ac- 
tion, etc., etc. Deduction: Action stories 
with no particular preference given to lo- 
cale. Woman interest can be included but, 
since very few pictures showed women, this 
must be made a minor part of the story. 
Since the advertisements were addressed to 
a slightly higher intelligence group and the 
paper and pictures are just a trifle better 
than Mystery Stories, the writing must be 
somewhat superior while still of the swift 
type. 

College Humor. A smooth paper maga- 
zine, you notice immediately, with about 
twice as much advertising as Blue Book. 
Here we find advertisements for movie and 
plain cameras, Listerine, wrist watches, 
fountain pens, lip sticks, cigarettes, razors, 
shirts, underwear, and a number of good 
chain hotel and apartment house advertise- 
ments. Notice that the advertisements 
are of nationally known products ad- 
dressed to a group of young people who 
have money to spend on clothing and travel. 
From this fact and from the title of the 
magazine we suspect that the audience is at 
least partly sophisticated and wishes to ap- 
pear as such. For conformation, look at the 
pictures. 

They are superior drawings by compara- 
tively well-known artists, you find, and the 
subjects, almost entirely, are young men— 
young women, well dressed. Sometimes 
there are cigarettes in the hands of the pic- 
tured persons, sometimes the long stems of 
cocktail glasses; here and there is a girl 
shown rather deshabille. Deduction: Slight- 
ly sophisticated stories of the post-college 
set of today, featuring their love affairs. 
And the writing, of course, must be suffi- 
ciently good to interest this group of read- 
ers. 

Harper’s. Thumb quickly through the 
pages of this thick magazine and you will 
notice two factors: the appeal of pictures 
has been eliminated; and there is a very 
large quantity of quality advertising. Here 
are advertisements of Tiffany; the Literary 
Guild Book of the Month Club and many 
publishers’ lists; there is a section devoted 


to school and _ college advertisements ; 
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and 
and 


bonds, silversmith’s work, jewelry 
furniture are well 
a number of other expensive pages have 
been taken by makers of pianos, radios, cig- 
arettes, toothpastes, oil furnaces, etc. Ob- 
viously, since these advertisers spend their 
money for advertisements in Harper's, the 
magazine goes to persons of intelligence and 


represented ; 


money who are looking for something worth 
while and can pay for what they want. 

The stories and articles are without illus- 
tration; where the appeal is to the intelli- 
gence, the artist’s aid is not needed. In 
their place look at the titles of the articles ; 
they discuss phrases of sociology, psychol- 
ogy, art, politics, etc. The fiction, then, must 
of necessity match the articles in appeal. It 
is safe to judge that the story which will 
be considered favorably here will be beau- 
tifully written and will be more deeply in- 
terpretative of its characters than those in 
magazines addressed to a less intelligent 
group. 

The Saturday Evening Post. 
of the weeklies is arm-wearying with the 
weight of the advertisements it carries; it 
would be foolish to attempt to list them all, 
Quaker Oats, 


The largest 


but a hurried survey shows: 
Campbell’s and Swift among the food com- 
panies; Hart, Schaffner & Marx and Hole- 
proof Hosiery among the clothing manufac- 
turers; Chrysler, Packard and De Soto 
among the automobiles, with Goodyear Belt- 
ing and Alemite oils among the galaxy of 
kindred lines; then there is Parke, Davis 
drugs, Eveready flashlights, Camel Cigar- 
ettes, several brands of toothpaste, etc., etc. 

What, besides the money which Post read- 
ers must spend, is the most striking feature 
about these advertisements? How do they 
differ from the advertisements in Harper's? 

The 
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The Tiffany 
covered monthly will result in persons visit- 
ing or ordering from Tiffany; but the read- 
er of the Post will not order a suit from 
Messrs. H. S. & M. or soup from the Can- 
ner of Camden. The Post advertising, then, 
is addressed chiefly to the retailer who will 


only 
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be an agent for some nationally used arti- 
cle. The advertisements are there so that 
the manufacturer can say to the retailer: 
“Handle my line of goods and you get thou- 
sands of dollars of—to you—free advertis- 
ing in your community.” 

In judging this weekly’s policy, we must 
consider this fact as well as the bulk of ad- 
vertising: Translated into advice to authors 
it means that stories must appeal to persons 
who spend money and, in addition, must be 
acceptable to both big and little businesses, 

Turn to the pictures next and see what 
kind of stories they indicate. At first, I 
imagine, you will be puzzled. There are 
man-woman pictures illustrating a romance; 
there are pictures of business men in of- 
fices; there are pictures which can go only 
with an adventure story ; and, very probably, 
there will be pictures of intrigue in the crim- 
inal world. But before you give up in de- 
spair of formulating a unified idea of the 
Post's desires in fiction, look at the circu- 
lation. The largest of any magazine in the 
country! And there is the secret. 

The Post is the literary department store 
of America. In it you can find fiction of 
all types; a few subtle stories for the in- 
tellectuals; business stories for factory and 
store owners and employees ; romantic, crim- 
inal, and humorous stories for the great rank 
and file of readers who want to be enter- 
tained. There is a market for almost any 
kind of story in the Post provided it is suf- 
ficiently well written and is not preaching 
against the industrial life of today. 

I have before me analyses, similar to the 
above, of the policies of the other big week- 
lies, some of the women’s magazines, and 
of the big, popular monthlies; but I do not 
have space to give them to you here. From 
the examples, however, the method of work- 
ing out policy demands should be clear. 

Don’t send off a story to a magazine with 
which you aren’t acquainted. Take a pencil 
and paper, spend two hours with the twenty 
magazines you hope to reach, and learn what 
they want before addressing your envelopes. 
It will be time well spent and will open your 
eyes to the reason for some of your rejec- 


tions. 
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Concerning a Course in Short 
Story Writing 


The Amazing Power—on Paper —-of the Short Story Writer 
Humorously Portrayed 


By CLatRE 


HY in heaven’s name we elected to take 

a course in Short Story Writing only 
a kind Providence, which never reveals the 
inmost secrets of the human heart, knows. 
Sut take it we did. And on the opening 
session of the course we went timidly in and 
sat down in a chair not too far from the 
door. After looking furtively around at the 
other members of the class we endeavored 
to make ourselves as small and inconspicuous 
as possible. It was a trying experience to 
say the least. If you doubt it, try it—par- 
ticularly those of you who feel you are suf- 
fering from an “inferiority complex.” 

For weeks, every time the door suddenly 
opened we started nervously, feeling sure, 
for the moment, that some noted neurologist 
had discovered us and had come, for the 
good of the community, to examine into our 
mental condition. We felt reasonably sure 
if he did he would decide that ours was a 
case of “dementia precox, superinduced by 
congenital hypertrophy of the ego”—with 
apologies to the medical profession for any 
incongruities in our hypothetical diagnosis. 

But time passed and the neurologist failed 
to appear, so our nerves were just quieting 
down a little when suddenly one evening we 
were told that we must commit a murder! 
\Ve, who had always endeavored to lead an 
exemplary life and had succeeded, at least, 
in keeping within the letter of the law, must 
do this fiendish thing! We must, in the 
Bellevue-Stratford, cold-bloodedly kill a 
young, beautiful, and wealthy woman, whose 
character was unblemished. Goodness 
knows, we thought, such paragons of all the 
virtues are so extremely rare that when one 
is found she should not only be allowed to 
live, but should be encouraged to do so. 
However, the Man Higher Up insisted, so 
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in spite of our repugnance we proceeded. It 
left our nerves a bit ragged and every time 
we saw a cop we dodged around a corner or 
hid behind some other pedestrian who hap- 
pened to be going our way, fearing lest a 
knowledge of the crime had leaked out pre- 
maturely and our connection with it be dis- 
covered. 

\WVe implicated the bell-boy, the floor clerk, 
the house detective, the telephone girl, and 
as many other of the hotel employees—not to 
mention a few extra mysterious men and 
women—as we could manage to drag in. We 
felt there was safety in numbers. 

It was really an amazing crime! It 
stumped—baffled—the whole Philadelphia 
police force. Then it was demanded of us 
that we find the solution, and the culprit. We 
felt this was a bit unreasonable, considering 
our ignorance of the law, but like the time- 
honored cow-boy, we did our worst and 
the result was pathetically humorous. 

We seemed to go from one crime to an- 
other. We began to feel that if things kept 
up our reputation would be shot to pieces. 
We were next informed that we must steal 
a perfectly good husband from a perfectly 
good, though unprogressive, wife, keep our 
character untarnished, then hand him back 
to her on a silver platter, as it were, with 
our compliments, and let us all live happily 
ever after. It seemed to us just about that 
time that life—or the Man Higher Up—de- 
manded considerable of us and we felt right 
disagreeable about it. 

After a while, we are glad to state, things 
grew a trifle better. “It’s a long lane that 
has no turning.” We were told we. must 
write about “Little Pans of Water.” Here, 
we thought, was a more congenial task. We 
felt we could do something quite wonderful 
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with this. In fact we had visions of win- 
ning the Nobel Prize—or something. Any- 
way, we decided to do a sort of “Villain- 
spare-me-chee-ild” sort of thing and work 
in a case of mistaken identity. We would 
make the hero and villain twin brothers; we 
had heard of such things somewhere, and as 
we had in our extreme youth gone to school 
with two brothers who were named Harry 
and Henry respectively, we decided to name 
our hero and villain thusly. 

But the Man Higher Up was, apparently, 
a very doubting sort of person for he asked 
us, “Would you believe that twin brother 
story, I ask you, now, would you?” 

Well, when we came to think of it we 
didn’t know whether we would or not. We 
are at times quite credulous. We thought it 
would, perhaps, depend somewhat on the 
reputation for veracity which the person 
who told us the tale enjoyed—or suffered. 
We were a bit pained, however, at this scep- 
ticism in regard to our word. We felt that 
we should be exempt from all such doubts. 

In spite of crimes and disappointments 
life moves on even in Short Story Courses. 
The next thing we knew we were hurled into 
the maelstrom of a dreadful social mixup. 

A woman who had just returned home 
from a house party was called to her tele- 
phone. The voice at the other end of the 
wire said, “Oh, hello! Are you home?” 

“Yes,” replied the woman. 

“What kind of a time did you have?” 
asked the voice. Mistaking it for that of 
her sister, the woman replied, “I never had 
such a tiresome time in all my life!” 

“Oh, is that so?” came back over the wire 
as the receiver was snapped into place. To 
her consternation, our heroine, whom we 
called Bessie, realized that she had been talk- 
ing to her former hostess and not to her 
sister. 

Now, Bessie was a very temperamental 
person and was naturally much excited over 
having offended her hostess, who was also 
an old and respected friend of the family. 
She didn’t know what to do to rectify mat- 
ters, so we were called upon to get her out 
of dilemma. ; 

We did some deep thinking. Then we de- 
cided that, while Bessie hadn’t committed a 
crime, exactly, she had committed a grave 
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social blunder and should be made to suffer 
for her indiscretion, so we gave her an 
aching molar. We felt, too—having in years 
gone by suffered the same agonizing pangs— 
that an aching molar was a pretty good ex- 
cuse for most any kind of a faux pas. 

We made Bessie go to Mrs. Sylvester 
Robinson, the aforementioned hostess, and 
explain the dreadful condition and duly 
apologize. Mrs. Robinson finally accepted 
the explanation and apology. But did the 
Man Higher Up? We are still a bit uncer- 
tain. What he said was, ‘“Wouldn’t it have 
been better to have had Bessie go to the den- 
tist and have the aching molar extracted and 
take it with her to show Mrs. Sylvester Rob- 
We wondered vaguely if he were 
and 


inson ?”’ 
being a bit facetious at our expense 
that of our pain-racked heroine. 

The months sped by. We were to write 
an article; we were to choose a subject to 
our own liking. Here, we thought, was our 
chance not only to set the world on fire, but 
to set it right. There had been so many 
wrongs committed during the course that we 
felt it was only right to try to reform hu- 
manity a little. 

We chose as our title for this great work, 
“Suppose Nobody Smiled.’”’ And we sort of 
felt that was rather a clever title. We then 
endeavored to bring to the attention of all, 
and sundry, the constructive psychology and 
smiles 





numerous advantages of over 
grouches, etc., etc., &c. Alas, the Man 


Higher Up apparently did not appreciate our 
efforts at reformation, for he told us that 
we had “tried to write pretty and all we had 
succeeded in doing was in being tiresome.” 
Those were his very words, can you imagine 
that ! 

Our poor little effort was singed, roasted, 
burnt to a crisp, and we buried it with fitting 
obsequies, and sorrow in our heart, in the 
family mausoleum. Our only consolation 
being that genius was ever misunderstood. 

Finally we realized the course was over. 
We pinched ourselves, rubbed our eyes, and 
looked around. To our extreme amazement, 
not unmixed with considerable relief, we 
found that we were still “Free, White and 
Female,” and that we had gotten through 
without landing either in a padded cell or the 
police court. Oh, happy thought! 
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Sprats That Catch Mackerel 


The Writer Who Spends Time, Pains, Patience, and Money 
is the Writer Who Gets the Editor's Checks 


By Laurence D’Orsay 


ID you ever send a magazine editor the 
following letter ? 
“Dear Sir: 

“Here is a story which I think is wonder- 
ful. Indeed, it is so wonderful that | felt it 
was quite unnecessary to go to the pains of 
putting the thing in proper shape for you to 
print. When you see how wonderful the 
story is, you will be only too glad to do this 
forme. The spelling is pretty bad in spots, 
the grammar is shaky here and there, and 
the punctuation marks look as if they had 
been scattered over the manuscript from a 
salt shaker, falling, like the gentle rain from 
heaven, where they are needed and where 
they are not. The typing is awful, and I 
bought the cheapest and rottenest paper I 
could find; but no doubt you have a good 
pair of glasses, and what do I care about 
your eyesight anyhow? As for the technique 
of the yarn, why should I bother about tech- 
nique when I have such a wonderful story? 
It is true the first ten pages are all about 
nothing in particular, although they inform 
you that beautiful scenery is lovely to be- 
hold; but when you get to Page eleven you 
will be rewarded by seeing what a truly won- 
derful story I’ve scribbled off.” 

You laugh at the idea that anybody would 
send such a letter to an editor. Well, it isn’t 
necessary to write it. Street and Smith, to 
name only one big magazine publishing 
house, are reputed to get close on nine hun- 
dred thousand manuscripts in a year. I won- 
der how many of them are accompanied by 
that unzwritten letter. And the editor of a 
publication of very different type from any 
of Street and Smith’s—a magazine supposed 
to be written by highbrows for the benefit of 
other highbrows—tells me he sees this 
ghostly missive on the first page of half of 
the manuscripts he reads, even though those 


manuscripts have passed his underlings be- 
fore reaching his desk. 

A magazine editor is always a pretty busy 
He has many duties, many calls upon 
He can not spend all of his work- 


man. 
his time. 
ing hours in reading and considering the 
stories sent in by would-be contributors. 
‘ven if he is so disposed, he can spend very 
little of that time in revising sloppy manu- 
scripts and making them fit for the printer. 
And even when a genuine story really does 
begin to poke its nose out of the manuscript 
on Page eleven, you can’t depend on him to 
reconstruct and rewrite the thing, making the 
story begin on Page one, as it should. If he 
happens to be a kind-hearted editor, and not 
too badly snowed under by work at the mo- 
ment, he may dictate a brief note telling the 
author what’s wrong. In most cases he will 
order the return of the manuscript with a re- 
jection slip. 

You see, editors are men and women who 
have qualified themselves for their positions. 
Realizing that one can not get something for 
nothing in this competitive world, they have 
expended, in one way or another, a great deal 
of time, effort and money to fit themselves 
for their jobs and to get those jobs. They 
have been trained in literary and academic 
fields, but they are also familiar with a busi- 
ness environment where the thing must be 
done right and only results count. They ex- 
pect the writer, too, to do the thing right. 
They think that’s his job. It seems to them 
only reasonable to expect them to spend time, 
effort, and even money in mastering that job, 
just as they have done in mastering theirs. 

This is plain common sense, so obvious 
that it governs absolutely every field of hu- 
man activity except writing. Nobody but the 
writer thinks‘he can get away with unfin- 
ished, unpolished work. A girl who has a 
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good voice knows perfectly well she must 
train that voice if she wants to become a 
great singer. Fame and fortune must be 
bought by years of self-denial and hard 
work, and also by a considerable expenditure 
of money on the part of somebody, if not 
herself. So, too, with the painter, the car- 
toonist, the illustrator. Fairy tales are told 
quite often about some artist who has, if one 
can believe it, reached success at a bound 
without any technical training, because his 
fingers simply couldn’t help drawing and 
painting divinely. And the stupid old Latin 
taradiddle, “Poeta nascitur, non fit,” has led 
countless writers astray, and kept them for 
many weary years from the success they 
might have won. For it has made them think 
that native talent—which every writer, in his 
heart of hearts, admits he possesses—will 
put them over, and that the hard grind of 
developing that talent and acquiring the in- 
dispensable technical skill is needless. 

But no artist ever succeeded in any line 
of art, or even did good work, unless he first 
made himself a good technician. Some 
famous painters never studied and practised 
in an art school, but they studied and prac- 
tised in some way or other. If others did 
not teach them, they taught themselves. 
And, of course, in teaching themselves, they 
were helped by the dead hand and the dead 
brain of many a great artist whose work was 
finished centuries ago. Nobody is self- 
taught, strictly speaking ; for all learning, all 
technical skill, is merely a matter of plunging 
your hands into a great treasure chest and 
taking out all the gold they will hold. The 
good artist and clever technician is the man 
who has availed himself of the accumulated 
wisdom, knowledge, and achievement of the 
ages in his own line of work, and has also 
developed his own mind to the point where 
he can give an original and striking twist to 
the handling of time-worn material. 

The writer is exceptionally fortunate, if he 
only knew it. He aspires to success in a 
learned profession, but he is not compelled to 
tread the hard road which must be followed 
by men and women who wish to enter any 
other learned profession, let alone succeed in 
it. He is not forced, like the boy who wants 
to be a doctor, to drop everything else for 
several years and go to college. He can go 
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on earning his living in that station of life 
to which God may call him, as the English 
Catechism puts it, and he can study and prac- 
tise authorship “on the side,”’ making of it a 
happy hobby which may develop into a 
lucrative and honored means of livelihood. 

In this prosperous country there is nobody 
so poor, practically speaking, that he or she 
may not try to be a successful writer—and 
try in a practical way, giving the necessary 
time and pains, and meeting the small ex- 
penses which this cheapest of all professions 
entails when you are trying to master it. (I 
say “cheapest,” of course, in the sense of 
expenditure, and not with reference to the 
standing of the profession or to the rewards 
it offers.) The small expenses can not be 
evaded, although they may be reduced to a 
minimum by common sense and good judg- 
ment. If you want to succeed as a writer, 
you must be prepared to spend a little money, 
as well as a great deal of patient and intelli- 
gent effort. 

In the aggregate, vast sums are wasted 
every year by unarrived writers and even by 
writers who are selling some of their mate- 
rial. They spend money wherethey shouldn't, 
and they don’t spend it where they should. 
They will give some almost illiterate trick- 
ster, some man who knows no more about 
stories than does the Greek who shines their 
shoes, $20, $35, or what have you, for his so- 
called “help” in getting a dud into salable 
shape; but they will grudge getting a new 
ribbon for the typewriter, or buying a dic- 
tionary or a thesaurus, or purchasing decent 
paper and envelopes large enough for the 
return of manuscripts, or parting with two 
dollars to gain the wealth of necessary infor- 
mation contained in twelve issues of this 
writer’s journal. 

And the many who yield most easily to the 
flattering wiles of the tricksters are precisely 
those who shudder at the thought of spend- 
nig money to secure professional counsel and 
assistance of proved value, or those who have 
the wonderful idea of selling some stories in 
order to get the money to learn how to write 
salable stories, and to buy the typewriter and 
a few other odds and ends. The names of the 
people who want to lift themselves by their 
boot-straps in this manner are legion, but | 
never yet heard anybody say, “I’m going to 
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rent the Auditorium and give a violin recital, 
and then, with the money taken in at the box- 
office, I’m going to learn how to play the 
fiddle like Kreisler.””’ Only writers look at 
their problems in this way. Nobody in any 
other profession ever dreams of doing so. 
Take singing, for example. So far as I’m 
aware, ambitious singers all through the ages 
have realized the necessity of learning how 
to sing well before singing in public. There 
are only two well-known exceptions—Nero 
and Ganna Walska. And they both tried 
hard enough, goodness knows, although they 
only succeeded in winning notoriety instead 
of fame. 

I don’t wish to be misunderstood in this 
matter. I am not suggesting that the person 
who wants to write salable stories must be 
prepared to spend a lot of money, denying 
himself life, 
such as Pekingese dogs and mink coats. 

No, there’s no call for heavy expenditure 
in the writing game—for such expenditure 
as would impoverish even the person who 
finds it pretty hard to make both ends meet. 
Spend money sensibly, instead of throwing 
it to the tricksters and the sharks, and you 
won't have to spend so very much. But it 
is certainly foolish to risk the sinking of the 
ship for the sake of a ha’porth of tar. I 
have seen many excellent stories which 
would never be read in any editorial office 
simply because, although typewritten, they 
were almost illegible. They had been typed 
most carelessly with clogged letters in single- 
spaced lines on the cheapest grade of flimsy 
paper, and were nothing but a blotch and blur 
from one end to the other. 

The demand for taking pains is infinitely 
greater than the demand for spending 
money. You need only spend a few cents 
or a few dollars now and then, but you can 
spend all the pains you like all the time, and 
vou should spend them on the manu- 
script as story. Be 
practical, 
the matter from the editor’s point of view. 
make your manuscript 
and pleasant for him to read, instead of dif- 
fcult and annoying. Don’t fall into the fatal 
error of thinking your story is so good that 
any editor will be glad to read it, even though 
the typing is so blotchy or so faint that it 


or herself the necessities of 
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nearly puts his eyes out. The editors say 
they will only consider typewritten manu- 
scripts, but they don’t consider all the type- 
written manuscripts sent to them. Some of 
these manuscripts ought to be accompanied 
by an order for a new pair of glasses, and 
editors aren't going to ruin their eyes if they 
can help it. 

Anybody who is clever enough and sen- 
sible enough to write a story worthy of an 
editor’s careful consideration ought also to 
be clever enough and sensible enough to pre- 
sent that story to him in the proper form, 
so that the mere physical appearance of the 
manuscript will say to him before he even 
reads a line of it, “Here’s something worth 
looking into. I’m written bya fellow whohas 
learned to be practical, how to do the thing 
right, how to play the game.” The story 
may turn out to be no world-beater, of 
course, but experience has taught the editor 
it is much likelier to be a practical possibility 
for him than is the sloppy manuscript which 
disgraces the writer who sends it; for the 
man who turns out sloppy, careless manu- 
script usually turns out a sloppy, careless 
story, too. Not always. Now and then one 
finds a varn of outstanding merit in a manu- 
script that is a thing of horror, from which 
any editor would instinctively shy. 

The root of the trouble, of course, is that 
terrible auto-intoxication which overwhelms 
nearly all novice writers, and against which 
professional and semi-professional authors 
are fighting hard all the time, winning ac- 
ceptance in proportion to their victory in the 
fight. Horace pointed out that “sound judg- 
ment is the ground of writing well,” but, in 
almost all cases, the writer is so much in love 
with his brain-child that he can not possibly 
exercise sound judgment. In professional 
circles we commonly say that no man can 
judge his own story. This is because he 
sees what was in his mind instead of what 
he actually put down on the paper. He does 
not see the horrible manuscript, the obscure 
opening which assumes that the readerknows 
all that he knows, the unconnected action, the 
implausible climax, and all the rest of it. He 
sees ‘‘the flight of generous fancies whereof 
he is commander.”” He judges the story by 


(Coniinued on page dA) 
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Technique of the Salesmanship Article 


Introducing a Good Bread and Butter Earner Until Your Right 
Field is Found 


By Georce Myrte Dopson 


LTHOUGH we read many notices of 
the salesmanship periodicals in the 
writers’ magazines, telling what type of ma- 
terial they desire, we have not seen any ar- 
ticles on how to write such manuscripts. 
Hence, this article on technique to match up 
with the market notes may prove interesting. 
Perhaps a combination of the two will make 
it possible for you to secure some nice-sized 
checks from this group of magazines. 

Articles are the main need of every sales- 
manship paper. Fiction is generally used, 
of course, but only in very limited quantities 
(though the percentage of stories seems to 
be on the increase). One story will usually 
balance with several articles, and the writer 
who wishes to earn as much as possible in 
this field should specialize on this latter kind 
of material. Poetry of the inspirational and 
enthusiasm-producing type is also printed, 
but the field does not offer the poet a wide 
enough market to make salesmanship poetry 
very lucrative. 

I believe, then, the writer has the best 
chance of increasing his income if he will 
devote most of the time he allots to this writ- 
ing to the turning out of articles. Poetry 
and fiction can be written in lesser quanti- 
ties, but the ordinary article is the real money 
producer of this field. 

Length is usually a primary consideration 
in the writing of any manuscript. But in this 
field it loses much of its importance; most 
of the magazines devoted to selling use ma- 
terial ranging from a few dozen to several 
thousand words. I have found it best to 
write the idea into an article without any 
thought of the number of words. In this 
class of periodicals, no article is too short, 
and within reasonable limits none is too long. 

See copies of the different magazines for 
the outside length limit, but don’t be too 





much bound by it. If an article is really 
good, the matter of length is overlooked. 
Furthermore, it may be written as a two- 
(or more) part article, if the idea seems to 
warrant such attention. However, I write 
only the single articles, keeping the full-size 
one from 1600 to 2300 words in length. 
However, these bounds are individual, and 
are not to be accepted as final. 

Fact articles are needed, and judging from 
the letters I receive from editors they are 
needed very much—and continually. Ar- 
ticles based on theory, without facts, quota- 
tions, figures, or examples to make them 
practical, are not wanted. Some shorter in- 
spirational sketches are required for odd 
spaces throughout the magazines, but even 
these usually must be written around some 
definite point or example. 

It is surprising how few really practical 
articles are ever returned. [Perhaps five or 
ten per cent of the fact articles will be re- 
jected because they do not meet the maga- 
zine’s particular requirements at the time 
they are submitted. But if you write prac- 
tical “how to” articles (as one editor calls 
them) and keep out all theories and “bunk,” 
your rejections should not be more than 
twenty per cent at the most, except when you 
are “breaking in” a new periodical. Then, 
for a time, the number of acceptances may be 
somewhat lower. 

I have found that quotations from the talk 
of a salesman always strengthen the article. 
If you have had experience in selling, per- 
sonal incidents and opinions are useful, and 
many magazines prefer this type of material 
for certain departments. But if you can not 
use material drawn from your own exper- 
ience, do not express theories or opinions 
that can not be backed up by actual and prac- 
tical examples. 
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It is extremely helpful if the writer for the 
salesmanship magazines can forget he is a 
writer and think of himself only as a re- 
porter. When he looks at his work in this 
way, he will keep his own opinions in the 
background, except when he really has some- 
thing to say. Put a considerable part of the 
article into the words of the successful sales- 
man you have interviewed, and few editors 
will find it unusable. This method may 
cramp your artistic style, but it will increase 
your checks in both size and number. 

Opening an article with an account of an 
interesting incident or with a quotation— 
perhaps a startling one, just so it is true—is 
usually better than starting with dull state- 
ments of fact or opinions to be illustrated 
and proved later. Make the beginning in- 
teresting. and the whole thing informative if 
you would build your idea into a strong, 
salable article. 

Some salesmen are well educated; others, 
perhaps equally successful, have not had 
much schooling. It is therefore advisable to 
keep the language simple and easily under- 
standable. A complicated article full of un- 
familiar words stands little chance of being 
accepted, because its appeal is too limited. 
The editor must see that every manuscript is 
so written that the less educated man may 
also read and get the entire worth of it. 

Pictures of the salesmen or saleswomen 
interviewed are always desirable. Most of 
the magazines print such photographs, and 
the writer is sometimes asked for a snapshot 
of himself for use with his article. If you 
can manage to do so, get a picture of every 
person you interview, and send them with 
the articles. Some magazines in this group 
use quite a few articles without the real name 
of the salesman referred to being given. 
With these, there is no use in sending a 
photograph, but one should always be mailed 
with the regular interview or personality 
article. 

The salesmanship magazines cover a wide 
field, and if we include both those devoted 
to store and to direct selling, the list is a 


fairly long one. No matter what class of 
writing one is now doing, this group of 
papers will be found a good sideline. At 


present I am giving practically all my time 
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to this type of work. I find such material is 
always in demand, for editors evidently can 
not secure enough of the practical articles 
that gain favor with their readers. 

Salesmanship material is rather easily 
written, when compared with other forms of 
journalism. I have sold very few articles 
written in a stilted or labored manner, but 
the easy-moving conversational style, with 
numerous quotations and examples, has by 
far the greater appeal. Pay attention to de- 
tails of grammar and construction, of course, 
but the more you succeed in writing as you 
would talk, the larger and more frequent 
your checks will be. 

Most persons who fail to win success at 
this work do so because they have nothing to 
say that is worth printing. It is absolutely 
necessary to go to sales meetings, interview 
salesmen and saleswomen, and really study 
the subject. Incidentally, material about 
women in selling is increasingly in demand. 
Manuscripts which appeal to both men and 
women are usually especially welcome. 

Do not overlook the magazines devoted to 
other than direct salesmen. Get a complete 
market list and hunt out all the salesman- 
ship magazines. Some, like The National 
Men’s Wear Salesman, are specialized; 
others, such as Sales Tales, (which is de- 
voted to any kind of direct selling) are more 
inclusive. It is scarcely possible for one 
writer to furnish material for all the periodi- 
cals in this field. Choose either the general 
ones in the direct selling group, or the spe- 
cialized ones that deal with subjects well 
known to you. 

“I do not think any writer ever became 
rich writing salesmanship material; I feel 
perfectly sure I shall not. But the training 
received at this work is valuable, as it has 
many of the characteristics of newspaper re- 
porting. The rate, which usually averages 
from one-half to one and a half cents a word, 
is fair but not exceptional. 

Possibly in no other field of writing is the 
technique of it so quickly learned. I would 
advise the new writer to use this group for 
quick returns until he finds his proper field. 
In this article I have covered practically all 
the important points of technique. With a 
month’s practice, you will have your work 
well in hand. 








“Please the Editors’’ 


Suggests George Ethelbert Walsh, Author of Juvenile Serials 


By MicHaEL SIMKO 


NE need not be a juvenile reader to find 
the following paragraph thoroughly ab- 
sorbing : 

“Then came the explosion, violent and 
deafening. A sheet of flame belched from 
the muzzle of the rifle, followed by a cloud 
of smoke. All eyes turned upon Martin, 
expecting to see him fall, but he remained 
standing, smiling triumphantly.” 

It is a random excerpt from the concluding 
chapter of George Ethelbert Walsh’s eight- 
chapter serial “In the Southern Seas,” re- 
cently published in The Boys’ World. The 
natives did not understand that blank cart- 
ridges are harmless, yet upon this certainty 
Martin displayed sufficient valor to face 
Tuamotu and thereby prove his declaration 
that Tuamotu was a traitor to his tribe. 
Upon a shipment of rifles and cartridges de- 
pended the climax of this story. 

George FE. Walsh demonstrates a deftness 
with this type of fiction which appeals to 
young people. He has the ability to concoct 
a plot, to carry suspense throughout a series 
of installments and ultimately to draw the 
threads together in a satisfying conclusion. 
Yet through all the boyish action applied, 
Mr. Walsh does not disregard the editor’s 
insistence upon a moral. Mr. Walsh sup- 
plies the moral in a form of dressing which 
the boy hardly recognizes; that is, the ju- 
venile reader for his own welfare is digest- 
ing a sugar-coated tablet, taking it quite 
avidly in weekly chapters. 

One week I picked up the Boys’ World, 
Kind Words and one other young people’s 
periodical and, to my surprise. I found 
George E. Walsh represented with a serial 
in each issue. Since then I have noticed his 
work appearing with such remarkable regu- 
larity that I, wondering about the magazines 
he contributed to, remarked on this to the 
prolific writer. 

“T could not list all the magazines I have 


written for,” he returned. “They would 
run into several score. There is hardly a 
juvenile I haven’t sold something to at one 
time or another, and more than forty maga- 
zines that publish exclusive adult fiction.” 

As a rule Mr. Walsh prefers to dispose of 
his serials to the magazines instead of book 
publishers. 

“Some of my juveniles have appeared in 
book form after serialization,” he admitted. 
“St. Nicholas, for example, ran one a few 
years ago, but the combined royalties on the 
book did not reach the price paid for maga- 
zine rights.” 

He does not restrict himself to boys’ 
stories, but he affirmed that juveniles always 
developed easier in his creative work. 

“Juveniles come much easier to me. | 
don’t know why, but it is true that I can turn 
out a salable juvenile story and sell it in half 
the time required for a story for adults.” 

Although his short stories appear occa- 
sionally in the juvenile papers, his serials ap- 
pear with a consistency that is astonishing. 
There is scarcely a week in the year when at 
least two or three of his serials are not run- 
ning in the young people’s papers, and some- 
times as high as four or five. When I men- 
tioned this Mr. Walsh replied that he learned 
from hard experience that serial stories are 
easier than shorts for him; moreover the 
serials sell much quicker, even though the 
market is far more limited for longer manu- 
scripts. 

When I asked him what type of stories 
boys prefer, he returned: “You mean what 
type do editors for boys’ papers prefer! We 
are not writing directly for the readers. We 
are writing to please editors. They have the 
power to decide what their readers want, and 
if you can’t please them you'll never get a 
chance to reach the boys. You must please 
them and learn from experience what pecu- 
liar slant of mind different editors have.” 
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This industrious author of juveniles found 
himself obliged to confess that he really did 
not know where he acquired his plots, neither 
does he base his stories on experience. 

“IT think and plan and think and then re- 
ject and begin the process all over again, 
until something develops in my mind that I 
feel convinced will make a good story,” he 
said, refuting some novice’s belief than an 
author waits and prays for an inspiration be- 
fore creative work is possible. “Then I 
write and write, correct and change, until I 
get into the full swing of composition. After 
that the work is comparatively easy.” 

His stories are disposed of with gratifying 
regularity, he remarked. Seldom does he 
destroy his work. Yet despite his high rank 
in this field of literature he confessed that 
rejections are by no means unfamiliar. Even 
to the doors of the mighty does the mail 
carrier tote bulging envelopes. But this 
writer has learned to accept a rejection not 
as a “reflection” but as an admission of the 
editor’s inability to use it at the present time. 


“Editors have as many viewpoints as 
authors,” he added in explanation, “and it 
goes without saying that what does not please 
one will hit another right between the eyes. 
You never can tell—certainly not until you 
have tried all of them.” 

There is ample testimony in that final ob- 
servation that perseverance is an asset most 
emphatically needed by the embryo writer as 
well as the veteran. The stick-to-it-iveness 
of this author is second only to his absorp- 
tion in the business of creating pieces of fic- 
tion. He keeps unceasingly at the germ of a 
plot until something plausible is evolved. 
Emphasis on the word plausible should not 
he amiss, for nothing offends a youthful 
reader more than a story which does not ring 
true. 

“My mind is constantly revolving themes 
and ideas, which later may or may not de- 
velop into stories,” Mr. Walsh averred. 
“Today the theme counts a great deal in 
boys’ stories, for most editors want uplift or 
character building fiction for their young 
readers. Character delineation is less impor- 
tent in juveniles than in adult fiction, but 
where it can be done well without checking 
the action, so much the better. Young read- 
















































ers are impatient and they want their charac- 
ters to do somthing right along.” 

By this counsel Mr. Walsh faithfully 
abides. None of the stories I have read ever 
lacked action and suspense. He injects into 
his serials colorful settings, distant shores, 
unusual surroundings but always the setting 
acts merely as a background for the activi- 
ties of alert American boys who manifest an 
uprightness which the reader feels inclined 
to emulate. 

“T always feel that one’s experience is so 
different from another’s in the writing game 
that advice is more or less futile.” he said 
after I pressed him for a suggestion to the 
aspiring young author. “By all means let 
the new scribe get a typewriter and learn to 
compose on it. After practice, it is easier 
than with a pen or pencil, for it becomes 
purely automatic, and the process relieves 
the mind of such interruptions as a scratch- 
ing pen or dull pencil. .ou- must 
please the editors; learn to understand 
their particular requirements. As to length, 
my advice would be to keep a story or chap- 
ter under three thousand words; a few 
papers demand nothing over 1500 words for 
a short story or an installment for a serial.” 

“Are juvenile markets difficult to make ?” 
I asked. 

“Certainly,” he answered promptly, “until 
you get the hang of it, and then they are 
easy only so long as you can turn out fresh, 
original, striking stories.” 

Mr. Walsh modestly refrained from com- 
menting on the laborious character of author- 
ship. Nevertheless a remark of his early in 
the interview prompted the writer to make a 
conservative estimate of his output. He ad- 
mits that he has sometimes as many as four 
serials running weekly ; therefore if we give 
him a year-round average of two serials a 
week, with approximately 2500 words to an 
installment and multiply this number by fifty 
weeks, we are confronted by the towering 
total for the year of 250,000 words. Here 
indeed is an irrefutable indication of honest 
indefatigableness and a proof of the price of 
authorship. 

In conclusion a fitting addendum might be 
the following list of juveniles for which, al- 
most without exception, Mr. Walsh has at 
some time written acceptable matter. Pay- 
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ment is made on acceptance and a decision is American Girl, (m) 670 Lexington Ave., 
usually given within one month. The editors N. Y.; Boys’ Comrade, (w) 2712 Pine St., 
are courteous, and when a manuscript offers St, Louis, Mo.; Boys’ Life, (m) 200 Fifth 
promise, the author is given helpful criti- Ave., N. Y.; Boys’ Weekly, Kind Words 
cism; this custom is particularly true with (w) 161 Eighth Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. ; 
the Boys’ World. The Sunday School papers Boys’ World, Girls’ Companion, Young 
make a weekly appearance and prefer serials People’s Weekly, (w) Elgin, IIL; The 
under eight chapters, six being the usual Haversack, The Torchbearer, (w) 810 
length. The average rate of payment is four iceniaae. Madellic. Tonk: tanker Wadd. 
dollars per thousand words, although the : a 2 ie 

Target, The Haversack and one or two Youth : W orld, ., oung | eople, cw? es 
others offer half+cent a word, while St. Chestnut St., Philadelphia; Young People’s 
Nicholas, American Boy, American Girl, and Paper, (w) 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 
Boys’ Life pay one cent ; the latter four pub- The Target, The Portal, Classmate, (w) 420 
lications do not seem to restrict the author Plum St., Cincinnati, O.; St. Nicholas, (m) 
as to length. 353 Fourth Ave., N. Y., and Youth, (w) 917 

The American Boy, (m) Detroit; The Tracey Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


TO A. E. THOMAS 


O YOU remember, Tommy, the nights when we used to sit in our room six stories 

up above Washington Square, with the golden cross on its tower gleaming against 
the sky outside, and talk about the theatre: (Of course, you do, but if the “do you re- 
member” speech is so useful to you, the dramatist, in accomplishing your exposition, 
why should it be denied to me, the author of a preface?) So—do you remember how 
we talked of Julia Marlowe as Juliet, whom we had adored in our more youthful youth, 
and of Mrs. Fiske as Becky, whom we still adored, and of Weber and Fields, whom we 
had seen that evening? Do you remember how we came home from a bad play deter- 
mined to write a good one, planning the first act before we went to bed—and forgetting 
it the next morning? Do you remember how I drove you out into the night so that | 
could write my Sunday dramatic article in peace. and how you drove me out into the 
night so you could work on that delightful comedy, Her Husband’s Wife? You were 
anything but a delightful person when you were writing it. We each, of course, took 
refuge in a theatre. Do you remember how I used to come home from the auction 
rooms or the second-hand bookshops with bundles of dusty old volumes under my arm, 
so that gradually my decrepit theatrical antiquities crowded your proud leather-clad Kip- 
lings into a low corner of our only bookcase? And do you remember how I would read 
you choice bits of ancient gossip whether you wished to be interrupted or not—a habit, 
no doubt, almost as annoying as your own of laughing out loud when something amused 
you in a book, no matter how deeply engrossed I might be in putting on paper my 
opinion of Ibsen or George M. Cohan? 

Do you remember, too, the evenings when we went, always ex;cctant, to the playhouse 
to see a new play, or better still, the evenings when we wandere’ up Broadway from 
theatre to theatre, dropping in on this or that familiar performance to savor again some 
choice morsel ... Do you remember all the glamor and delight of those days on 
Broadway. when we were young, and to be a part of this wonderful thing, the Theatre, 
was a never-too-much-to-be-savored adventure? Surely you do, because now that we 
are not so young, there is still a glamor and delight about Broadway, and to be a part 
of this wonderful thing, the Theatre, is still an endless adventure. It was always so. 
It always will be so. That is the sole reason why I have written this book. Do you 
remember, I told you once I was going to? Or were you struggling with your Third Act, 
and didn’t hear me? 

Anyhow, here it is. W. P. &. 

—-Dedication of “The Actor’s Heritage,” by WaLTeR PRICHARD Eaton. 
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Dramatic Action 


Perhaps the One Thing Lacking in an Otherwise Salable Story is 
This Prime Requisite — How to Produce It 


By James NEPTHALI TRACY 


ANY of you are writing fiction that 
lacks interest and fails to sell because 

you do not see clearly what a story is. Now 
the best way to learn anything is to get its 
name, analyze it to get its parts and name 
them. So let us point out and name the six 
parts of drama as we learned the parts of 
speech. Dramatic action is the essence of 
drama and story, and we will do well if we 
get the meaning of action clear in our minds. 

Usually the student 


American Revolution and recognize the 
parts of its action. 

You will see that the war was caused by 
an Inciting Event, or Great Britain’s treat- 
ment of the colonies, and the colonies’ Re- 
solve to do something about it. The Cause 
is seen to have two parts, the Inciting Event 
and the Resolve of the main character. In 
the first the main character is acted upon, 
in the second the main character acts. 

Notice that the parts 





thinks that action in- 
cludes all acts of char- 
acters. The acts of char- 
acters may be mere by- 
play and not action 
proper. Action is any 
performance that effects 
the cause, course or cul- 
mination of the drama; 


three articles 
James Nepthali 


writer. 


Character,” will 
November issue. 





This is the first of a series of 
on Drama by 


one is of definite value to the 


The second article, “Dramatic 


of dramatic action are 
essential, for there could 
not have been an Ameri- 
Each can Revolution without 
a Cause. And if the 
editor finds no inciting 
event nor resolve of the 
main character in your 
story, he will hardly be 


Tracy. 


appear in the 








by-play are acts that 
have no effect upon either. 

Since the essence of all 
stories, stage plays and movies is action, 
Action is 


novels, short 
let us see what action excludes. 
not desire, emotion of any kind, states, qual- 
ities nor assets. As often pointed out in 
these pages a conflict of desires is not ac- 
tion, but it may bring about dramatic action. 
A conflict of desires, on the other hand, may 
prompt the main character to stop the drama 
altogether. The that constitutes 
drama is the conflict of action. 


conflict 


We are now ready to analyze dramatic 
action and name its divisions and_ parts. 
Once your teacher might have asked you to 
give the cause, course and culmination of 
the American Revolution. Now I ask you 
to study these same parts of drama, which 
make up all of the current fiction of the pop- 


ular magazines. Take the drama of the 


interested. 

Now let us see if the two actions which 
caused the Revolution are essential to other 
dramas. Take Hamlet: the inciting event 
was that Hamlet’s uncle had killed Hamlet’s 
father; and Hamlet resolved to avenge his 
father’s death. It is evident that the tragedy 
of Hamlet could not have occurred without 
these two actions. It is almost unbelievable, 
but new writers leave the cause out of their 
short stories, novelettes and novels and fail 
to sell them. 

Not all new writers omit the cause. Often 
they have a hazy idea of inciting event and 
resolve, for often they find two or three 
causes and start two or three stories in one. 
The result is a Janus with a face in front 
and a face behind. I knew a student who 
worked three months on a story that had 
three heads, and when I showed him that 
he had triplets he caught the idea instantly. 
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He left out two of his causes and sold the 
story the second time out. 

Consider the inciting event in Othello: 
Love took hold of Othello and drew him to 
Desdemona in marriage. Now the resolve: 
Othello resolved to live happily with her. 
It will be seen that these two actions were 
essential to the tragedy. Iago changed the 
course somewhat and brought about Othel- 
lo’s rash act, but once nature bound the 
Moor and the fair lady together and the 
Moor resolved to continue the marital re- 
lation, some kind of a course had to follow, 
while Iago’s conduct could not have caused 
the course without the first two actions. 

The Scarlet Letter. Inciting Event: 
Hester was wronged. Resolve: She re- 
solved to live an honest life. 

A Piece of String. Inciting Event: The 
main character was accused of stealing a 
purse. Resolve: He resolved to clear him- 
self. 

Any prize fight. 
champion was challenged to fight for his - 
title. Resolve: The champion resolved to 
fight for it. 

A drama with its six parts can be seen 
Suppose 


Inciting Event: The 


when you start out to do anything. 
you merely put on your collar and tie. Incit- 
ing Event: Society said put them on. Re- 
solve: You resolve to don them. After we 
notice the other four parts of drama you 
can see that unless you put the six-parts into 
action you could never get your tie and col- 
lar on. Each of the parts is required in any 
endeavor. 

The Cause, Course and Culmination of 
the American Revolution were actions of 
characters and not static or actionless emo- 
tions and desires. Great Britain’s treatment 
of the colonies was the inciting event that 
brought about their resolve to gain inde- 
pendence and the two actions caused the 
war. 

The course was composed of two sets of 
actions. In one set the colonies advanced 
toward independence and in the other they 
The advances were the 


suffered reverses. 
various battles and maneuvers in which the 
colonies gained advantages of the British. 
The Reverses were maneuvers and battles in 
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which the British gained advantages of the 
colonies. 

We have seen that a cause is essential to 
drama, but how about the course? Try to 
imagine a Revolution or other war without 
any advances and without any 
Without the Cause and the Course we would 
still be subject to Great Britain. Also your 
rejected stories may show that one or more 
of the four parts of drama already studied 
Or they may show two or 


reverses. 


was left out. 
three stories in one. 

While the advances and reverses of the 
main character’s struggle toward his ob- 
jective make the course possible, they also 
supply the pleasurable emotion called sus- 
pense. If the two sets of opposing actions 
are nicely balanced they leave the culmina- 
tion in doubt and make your story interest- 
ing. So by balancing the advances-and re- 
verses of the main character’s progress you 
supply the interest and suspense that find 
ready favor with editors and readers of ail 
popular fiction. 

Observe the matching of the advances 
and reverses in Othello. Nature brought 
about the union of Othello and Desdemona 
and Othello resolved to live happily with 
her. In the first Act alone there were six- 
teen actions that advanced Othello’s course, 
and fifteen that tended to reverse his course 
or make him fail. The thirty-one actions 
covered Brahantio’s efforts to arrest Othello 
and try him before the duke and senators 
and persuading Roderigo not to 
drown himself but to keep on trying to win 
This merely closed the action 


lago’s 


Desdemona. 
in Venice. 

and reverses took place in Cyprus when 
fago began to string out his chain of false 
evidence to trick Othello into believing that 


The real cross fire of advances 


Desdemona secretly loved and consorted 
with Cassio. The beauty and richness of 
the advances Othello’s 
course are further proofs of Shakespeare's 


and reverses of 
genius, 

I generally find that unavailable short 
stories either lack an adequate cause or 
course or they fail to advance and reverse 
the main character sufficiently to excite any 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Getting Returns From a Photographic 
Investment 





Satisfy the Editors as Weti as Your Friends 


By A. H. BEarvsLry 


K:ditor of Photo Era Magazine 


A* THIEST Ines are being written many 
of my friends will be on their way back 
to the tasks of the winter months. Many 
of them will have large collections of vaca- 
tion pictures which may or may not be made 
to yield a good return on the photographic 
investment involved. Whether or not a re- 
turn may be expected will depend in great 
measure upon how carefully and thoroughly 
the reader puts into practice those fundamen- 
tal photographic principles which I have 
If he 
Was not accurate in the matter of focusing. 


tricd to point out in these articles. 


if he gave too much or too little exposure 
and if he moved the camera at the moment 
of exposure it is very likely that he will re- 
ceive few, if any, dividends from his photo- 
graphic investment. Very true, he may have 
pictures which will satisfy himself and his 
friends; but it is another question as to 
whether an editor will be pleased to use and 
pay for them. 

Let us assume that my readers have had 
reasonably good results with their cameras 
while they have been away. Let us further 
assume that many pictures were made with 
the idea of using them in articles or other- 
wise disposing of them. What are some of 
the steps which may be taken to make the 
summer’s work an asset instead of a liabil- 
ity? Without any question, the first move 
is to arrange the negatives and prints in 
chronological order, with dates, titles and 
other data available for each. No matter 
how fresh the events of a vacation trip may 
be, the time will surely come when it will 
be impossible to recall dates or the names 
of places and people. The next move is to 
select those pictures which will lend them- 


selves to an illustrated article. ‘This article 
may take the form of the usual travel-talk 
or it may deal with the roads in a certain 
part of the country or it may have to do 
with the kind of crops which are being 
raised in the section through which the 
reader traveled. Then, again, if the reader 
happened to spend his time at the seashore 
or on the sea, there are opportunities for 
illustrated articles in that experience. 

When the prints which are suited to il- 
lusirated articles are selected and set aside, 
there remain those pictures which may find 
a market because of their beauty, novelty 
or news interest. These prints should be 
carefully arranged into groups and_ then 
only the very best sent away to win 
editorial approval. There are today sev- 
eral excellent books and pamphlets which 
are known as market-guides and which give 
the reader the editorial slant of hundreds of 
publications, syndicates, publishers and cal- 
endar manufacturers, all of whom are in- 
terested in pictures. After all, the selling 
of literary material, with or without illus- 
trations, is just as much a matter of busi- 
ness and a study of the markets as the sell- 
ing of clothing, steel or cigars. This state- 
ment may jar some who look upon all liter- 
ary work through idealistic eyes. However, 
let me comfort them with the assertion that 
the marketing of literary material in no way 
affects or restrains inspiration, genius or 
idealism. Let the article be written with all 
the fire that may lie in the author’s soul; 
but once the work is finished and ready for 
the editor let him adopt modern business 
methods of getting his product to the con- 
sumer. 
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In the case of photographs which are not 
to accompany an article it will be well to 
study each print carefully with as much 
of the editorial viewpoint as possible. For 
example, there may be one print of a child 
at the seashore, laughing gaily as the waves 
This subject might 
calendar use. 


splash about his feet. 
lend itself splendidly for 
Right here let me warn the reader to be sure 
to obtain a written release from the child’s 
parents or guardians before submitting the 
picture to any one for publication. Over- 
looking this detail has cost photographers 
and writers many hundreds of dollars—not 
to mention publishers. Granted that this 
important matter has been taken care of by 
the writer, then the next step is to select sev- 
eral reputable calendar manufacturers from 
the list in one of the market guides and then 
send the print to one at a time until it is 
accepted or rejected by the last one on the 
list. Should the calendar manufacturer not 
take it, there is still a possible market for 
it in the rotogravure sections of the Sunday 
Here again the market guide 
In addition 


newspapers. 
will be found of great service. 
to the newspapers there are a number of 
children’s magazines which might be in- 
terested in the picture for a front cover or 
a filler in connection with some unillustrated 
article. If the picture really is good and has 
an appeal, it will very likely find its market 
before the entire list has been exhausted. 
What has been suggested with regard to 
one print is also true of a collection of prints 
around which the writer has written his 
story of experiences while away from home. 
It is sometimes a question as to whether a 
writer should write for a definite market or 
whether he should let himself be free of 
any limitations and thus give full reign to 
his feelings and genius, if he has it. My 
answer to that would be that in the matter 
of recording personal experiences and re- 
actions, an author should be made to feel 
free to give of his best without even the 
shadow of the possible market being in evi- 
dence. On the other hand when a publica- 
tion assigns a writer to cover a certain event 
it has the right to expect the writer to con- 
form to certain editorial rules which are in 
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force in that office. All this is true with 
regard to pictures and the articles which 
go with them. It should be evident that 
the returns from any photographic or lit- 
erary investment depend in great measure 
upon an intelligent grasp of the modern 
methods of literary marketing. 

For the benefit of those readers who have 
had discouraging results let me say that the 
difference between the man who is at the 
top and the one at the bottom is not always 
ability so much as it is the will to carry on 
when the average man quits. Those of us 
who have had some measure of success with 
photography can claim no extraordinary 
gift or ability. We simply kept on making 
poor pictures until we suddenly discovered 
the way to make good ones. Very true, this 
required effort and a hard fight with dis- 
couragement and, sometimes, positive dis- 
gust. It is no easy matter to keep on smil- 
ing when picture after picture is a failure. 
However, the fundamental principle of car- 
rying on usually turns the tide in anything 
we may undertake. Therefore, those who 
are on the point of giving up will do well 
to accept my suggestion and prove for them- 
selves that it really does bring results. 

The careful sorting and titling of every 
picture made will open up many possibili- 
ties for profitable winter work. The same 
picture with a slightly re-written article will 
often be acceptable to several editors in non- 
competing fields. For example, let us as- 
sume that we are on a motor trip in one of 
the new cars just placed on the market. We 
arrive at some point of historical import- 
ance or great natural beauty. A picture of 
the car set off by the historical or beautiful 
environment in which it finds itself would 
be of interest to the manufacturer of the 
car and all those who made accessories for 
the car. Furthermore, highway  publica- 
tions, travel magazines and automobile road 
books would be interested as well. Of 
course, it is to be assumed that the picture 
is one of exceptional merit and made with 
the idea in mind of hitting as many markets 
as possible in non-competing fields. The 
same thing is true in many other lines of 


activity. After one has studied the situa- 
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tion it is a comparatively easy matter to 
think ahead of every picture that is to be 
made and to make it with the idea of reach- 
ing as many markets as the nature of the 
subject will permit. It is this sort of ad- 
vance planning which has enabled many 
writers to increase their incomes through 
the intelligent use of photography. 

This article has been prepared just after 
my return from my annual tour of military 
duty in the photographic section of the Sig- 
nal Corps U.S. A., and I believe that there 
are many helpful hints which will be of in- 
terest to my readers. Speed with efficiency is 
the requirement in the Army photographic 
work and there are many times when the 
writer must meet the demands of a critical 
situation. 
the photographic methods which work so 


[ believe that a brief summary of 


smoothly in the Army will prove to be of 
value to all writers who are now using cam- 
eras. I shall try to point out where the au- 
thor can learn something from the soldier 
both photegraphically and otherwise. Lest 
I be misunderstood let me say that my next 
article will simply be an explanation of 
methods which will be helpful to my readers 
and will not be in any sense a military dis- 
cussion. The wonderful work in aerial pho- 
tography done by the Air Corps and the U 
S. Navy photographers is responsible for 
the rapid progress being made to-day in 
commercial aerial photography. Hence, as 
writers, editors and readers we may all learn 
something of value from the men who are 
doing splendid work as photographers and 
After all, 
what does it matter from what source we 


writers in our Army and, Navy. 


learn of things which will help us all to 
reach that goal toward which we are striv- 
ing. 

In conclusion, let me suggest that my 
readers set aside an evening and devote it 
exclusively to a careful study of the photo- 
graphic work of the past summer. By so 
doing there will come the inspiration to write 
of many things and, even if the results were 
none too good, there is material in the dis- 
covery of how and why we failed. 
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THE THING CALLED POETRY 


I have been rhapsodizing on the thing 
called poetry, attempting, with here an ex- 
ample and there an example and playing no 
favorites, to trace the spirit of poetry mov- 
ing through various matter. And if my 
discourse has landed me at last at the end 
of the sixteenth century with a somewhat 
stereotyped quotation, so be it. What of 
it? These men were moved if they can 
move us still. Intense emotion raised their 
natures to the pitch to write. Every poet 
can appreciate what Sidney spoke of as 
“biting my truant pen, beating myself for 
spite.” I will even dare to say that the in- 
tensity with which one writes what has been 
called “serious verse” is keyed higher than 
the intensity with which one writes even 
the finest prose. And if the intensity of 
the nature that produces the serious verse 
is great enough, the production is great po- 
etry. Others fail in degree. 

But a great many people could sit down, 
in the past, and make things rhyme and a 
great many people can sit down today and 
painstakingly see that nothing rhymes. And 
a great deal of this stuff was and is called 
poetry. And all this, of course, has very 
little to do with poetry. 

As for the past. Our natures may be 
akin to the natures of certain poets who 
wrote greatly in the past, not akin to the 
natures of others who wrote certainly as 
intensely. There our predilections enter. 
There our prejudices. Yet we can, perhaps, 
still appreciate the great variety of matter 
and manner through which and by means 
of which the thing that is poetry has flick- 
ered like quicksilver all down the ages. 

That, surely, is the important thing! It 
is important that so many of mankind, and 
in such various ways, have been seized and 
used by something that has so enlarged their 
capacity for enjoyment, using and yet trans- 
cending the capacity for enjoyment resident 
in the five senses. It is important that man 
is an artist. But it is more to us that still 
we track the phoenix flown, that still we wait 
for the spark from heaven to fall—From 
the Preface to “Man Possessed,” by Wil- 
liam Rose Benét. 
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Gossip About 


Is Genius Eccentric? 


By J. W. 


VERY one takes an interest in great writ- 

ers. Even theirpettiest foibles, their most 
ordinary actions, their by-play. their jokes, 
are eagerly conimemorated. Their haunts, 
their homes, the apartments in which they 
have studied, their style of dress, and, above 
all, their familiar conversation, are treas- 
ured up in books and fascinate all readers. 
Trifles help to decipher the character of a 
man, often more than his great actions. 
What is a man’s daily life, his private con- 
versations, his familiar deportment? 
These, though they make but a small figure 
in-his history, are often the most character- 
istic and genuine things in his life. With 
what interest do we think of blind, glorious 
John Milton, when writing Paradise Lost, 
sitting at “the old organ behind the faded 
green hangings,” his dimmed eyes rolling 
in vain to find the day; of Richardson, in his 
back-shop, writing Pamela; of Cowper and 
his tame hares; of Burns, in his humble cot- 
tage home; of Voltaire, in his retreat of 
Ferney, by the shores of Lake Leman; of 
Sir Walter Scott, in his study at Abbots- 
ford; of Dr. Johnson, in his retreat in Bolt 
Court; of Shakespeare, and the woods of 
Charlecote; of Pope, and his house at 
Twickenham; of Swift, and his living at 
Laracor. We are never tired of reading 
of such things, identified as they are with 
genius, and consecrated by their association 
with the names of great authors. 

We take an interest in even smaller things. 
Most every one has read of Goldsmith’s 
bloom-colored coat; Milton’s garb of coarse 
gray ; Pope’s velvet cap, tie-wig, and sword ; 
and Buffon, with his hair in curl-papers 
while sitting at his desk. Of Oliver Crom- 
well’s warts; Wilke’s squint; Scott’s limp; 
Byron's clubfoot; Pope’s little crooked fig- 
ure, like a note of interrogation; Johnson’s 











































Great Authors 


Sometimes Amusingly So 


BUNDby 


rotundity and rheumatism; Charles Lamb's 
spindle-shanks in gaiters; and all manner 
of persona; peculiarities of distinguished 
writers. 

A few interesting paragraphs might be 
written about the idiosyncracies of great 
scribblers. For instance, sonmie have been 
very notorious for their strange fits of ab- 
straction. The Archimedes 
will be remembered, who rushed through 
the streets of Syracuse crying Eureka! and 


anecdote of 


at the taking of the city was killed by a sol- 
dier, while tracing geometrical lines on sand. 
Socrates, when filled with some idea, would 
stand for hours fixed like a statue. It is 
recorded of him that he stood amidst the 
soldiers in the camp at Potides, in rooted ab- 
straction, listening to his “prophetic or su- 
pernatural voice.” Democritus shut him- 
self up for days together in a little apart- 
ment in his garden. Dante was subject to 
fits of abstraction, in which he often quite 
forgot himself. One day, he found an in- 
teresting book, which he had long sought 
for, in a druggist’s shop at Sienna, and sat 
reading there till night came on. 

Budé, who Erasmus called the wonder of 
France, was a thoroughly absent man. One 
day his servants broke into his study with 
the intelligence that his house was on fire. 
“Go inform my wife,” said he; “you know 
I do not interfere in household affairs!” 
Bossuet only slept for a few hours at a time, 
and passed whole days without thinking of 
food. Sully, when his mind was occupied 
with plans of reform, displayed extraordi- 
nary fits of forgetfulness. One day, in win- 
ter, when on his way to church, he observed, 
“How very cold it is today !” 


“Not more cold than usual,.”’ said one of 


his attendants. 








“Then I must have the ague,” said Sully. 

“Is it not more probable that you are too 
scantily dressed?” he was asked. 

On lifting his tunic the secret was at once 
discovered. He had forgotten all his un- 
derclothing but his breeches. 

Buffon was very fond of dress. He as- 
sumed the air of the grand signor; sported 
jewels and finery; wore rich lace and vel- 
vets; and was curled and scented to excess. 
Pope, too, was a little dandy in a tie-wig 
and a sword; and his crooked figure en- 
veloped in fashionable garments. gave him 


Vol- 


taire, also was fond of magnificent attire, 


the look of an overdressed monkey. 


and usually dressed in an absurd manner. 
Diderot traveled Belgium to 
Paris in a morning-gown and nightcap; and 


once trom 


in this guise promenaded the streets and 
public places of the towns en route. He 
While com- 
posing his works, he used to walk about 
strides, and 


was often taken for a madman. 


at a rapid pace, making huge 
sometimes, throwing his wig in the air when 
he had struck a happy idea. One day, a 
friend found him in tears. 

“Good heavens!” he exclaimed; “what is 


the matter ?” 


answered Diderot, 


“T am weeping,” 
a story that I have just composed !” 

Young, the poet, composed his Vigiit 
Thoughts with a skull before him, in which 
he would sometimes place a light candle; 
and he occasionally sought his sepulchral 
inspiration by wandering among the tombs 
in a cemetery at midnight. 

Other authors looked to the “bottle” to 
simulate their thinking. 
“Iating and drinking are my true sources 
See the bottle! It is my 


Rabelais said, 
of inspiration. 
true and only Helicon, my cabalistic foun- 
tain, my sole enthusiasm. Drinking, I de- 
liberate, and deliberating, I drink.” Mezerai 
had always a large bottle of wine beside 
He drank of it at 
He turned the 


him, among his books. 
each page that he wrote. 
night into day; and never composed excent 
by lamp-light, even in the daytime. All 
his windows were darkened; and it was no 


unusual thing for him to show a friend t 
the door with a lamp, though outside it was 


Writer's Digest 
broad daylight! On the contrary, Varillas, 
the historian, never wrote except at full mid- 
day. His ideas, he imagined, grew and de- 
clined with the sun’s light. 

Sir William Blackstone is said to have 
composed his Comiuecntaries with a bottle 
of wine on the table, from which he drank 
Addison, while 
composing, used to pace to and fro. the long 
drawing-room of Holland House, with a 
glass of sherry at each end, and rewarding 


largely at intervals; and 


himself by drinking one in case of a felici- 

tous inspiration. 
While Goldsmith | 

IVakefield,” he kept drinking at Madeira, “to 


wrote his “Vicar of 
drown care,” for he was depressed in spirit. 
After disposing of a manuscript to his book- 
seller, his first use of the money was to buy 
Goldsmith was 

He once broke 


a large stock of wines. 
euilty of very strange tricks. 
his shin by exhibiting to the company how 
much better he could jump over a stick than 
puppets. 

The intemperance of poets is but too pain- 
fully illustrated in the lives of Parnell, Ot- 
way, Sheffeld, Churchill, Prior, 
Dryden, Cowley, Burns, Coleridge, Lamb, 
There is nothing more painful 


Davage, 


and others. 
in Burns’ letters, than those in which he con- 
fesses his contrition after his drunken bouts, 
and vows amendment for the future. 


Lamb was also a great smoker at one 


period of his life. But he determined to stop 
the habit, as he found it led to drinking. So 
he wrote his “Farewell to Tobacco,” and 
gave it up—returning to it again, but finally 
abandoning it. In a letter to Wordsworth, 
he said: “Tobacco has been my _ evening 
comfort and my morning curse for these 
five years; and you know how difficult it is 
from refraining to pick up one’s lips even, 
I have had it in 
my head to write this poem these two vears; 


when it becomes a habit. 


but tobacco stood in its own light, when it 
gave me headaches that prevented my sing- 
ing its praises.” 

Among other smokers of distinction, may 
be named the poet Milton, whose nightcap 
was a pipe of tobacco and a glass of pure 
Bit he was exceedingly moderate 

(Continued on page 59) 


water. 
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Miss Victoria Q. Frazier is a member of 
The Authors and Publishers Guild of Amer- 
ica who resides in that mecca of authors 
and journalists—New York City. 

At her studio at 145 West Forty-fifth 
Street she is a very, very busy person, for 
Miss Frazier believes inspiration should be 
accompanied by work to tempt Fortune to 
distribute her gifts of fame and riches. 

“There is no easy street leading to the 


field,” Miss 


Frazier warns the beginner at this fascinat- 


road to success in the art 


ing game of writing, “but achievements 
striven for are more highly esteemed than 
those distributed by fate. The inspired 
feeling and reinforced energy obtained by 
earnest and diligent effort in accomplish- 
ing a goal through a rocky, unpaved path, 
and after securing that long-anticipated de- 
sire, regardless of unfavorable comments 
and discouraging remarks, is the best suc- 
cess known. For, into the heart of every 
literary man or woman is instilled the per- 
serverance necessary to soar to the heights 
in this particular field of art. 

“However, there is always sure success 
in the field of writing, even if is only the 
self-gratification of being able to put one’s 
imaginations into words. 


thoughts and 


And, although these may not be accepted 


by the public as the work of a successful 
writer, yet, consolation can be found tn the 
knowledge that the work has not been in 
vain.” 

A novel, to be published this fall, is Miss 
Frazier’s latest work. She has also revised 
many Broadway company plays and writ- 
ten a number of short stories and scenarios 
for others. Her main work at her studio 
consists of revising manuscripts and form- 
ing short stories, novels and scenarios for 
others from their own ideas or from hers. 

Miss 


to struggle for recognition; she has many 


Frazier has known what it means 
times felt discouraged, but has never given 
up and her patience has been rewarded. 
Unlike many who have gone through this 
mill, she does not advise the man or woman 
who has the urge to write to turn away and 
talents to an easier field. 


devote their 


Rather, she urges, “I would advise any one 
having a talent for writing to persist in the 
quest for success—it may be waiting for 
you tomorrow !” 

Moreover, she suggests that obstacles and 
handicaps but serve as a stimulation to con- 
tinue, and quotes from Parkhurst: 

“Taboring toward distant aims sets the 
mind on a higher key and puts us at our 


best.” 
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*~ WITH THE EDITOR ~ 





“Push or Pull?” 


HERE was a time when the impression 
prevailed that a writer needed a “pull” 
to succeed in the literary world. That im- 
pression still persists to some extent, and it 
is not limited to tyros only. 

Perhaps some writers of ability do suc- 
ceed with a “pull,” but it is doubtful 1f it 
really helped them or not. There is a pos- 
sibility that if they had not had. the 
ht” of that influence they might have had 
they 


“bene- 


a better opporiunity to show what 


really could do. There is something about 
a “pull” that lulls a man’s initiative and 
prevents him from doing his best. Some- 
times a good writer is spoiled because of it, 
whereas if he had felt from the start that 
his success was altogether up to him, he 
would have done much better. 

It all comes back to this: The real go- 
getter is the writer who is not looking for 
a “pull” or either. 
He is the 
doesn’t need pulling or shoving, because he 


for something “easy” 
fellow with the “push.” He 
furnishes his own motive power—initiative. 

The more you 
the more this valuable and necessary qual- 
The more hard- 


exercise your initiative, 
ity of success will develop. 
ships and obstacles you overcome, the easier 
you will find it to press on to bigger things. 
What once seemed to you impossible, will 
incidental 
Kach victory toughens 


become 
road to your goal. 
you for the next encounter. 


merely things on the 


Low Gear is Wonderful 
T IS well enough to travel in high, but 
low gear is a beautiful thing when the 
going is rough and heavy. So when you 
can’t write at top speed or intermediate, get 
into low and keep on moving. Don’t stop. 
Jon't stand still. Don’t quit. 


lt is fine to be able to think fast and write 
fast when you are “inspired” and condi- 
tions are favorable. But the writer who 
vets there is he who laughs at these spells 
of mental inactivity and takes it easy in low, 


Don’t Waste Time 
I’ THE way you have been doing it has 
results, try some 


not brought desired 


other way. Don't hesitate to pass up a fail- 
ing method. There are a million ways to 
do most anything but there is only one right 
way. Itvery time you discard a poor plan 
and adopt a new one, well thought out, vou 
bring yourself just that much nearer the 
right way. 

every time you eliminate a worthless and 
time-consuming feature of your writing and 
substitute something more modern, rational 
and effective, you increase your efficiency 
and your approach to perfection, or the one 
right way, is made more certain and easy 
of accomplishment. 


Don't 
idea that you have done enough. 


ever get the 
Don't 
think for a minute that you can’t do more. 


Don’t be satished. 


The more you do the more you are qualified 


to do. The reverse is true. The more you 


fail the more you will fail. Therefore, cw 
You are a writer, aren’t you? 
Then 


the failure. 


You are running you, aren't you? 


do the job right. 


\ FAMOUS psychology course says, “You 
can’t succeed unless you look successful.” 
That’s not it at all. 
less you are successful. 


You can’t succeed un- 
It isn’t how you 


look. 


You've an advantage over the man with 
a store. 
and he has to wait for his to come to him. 


You can go out after business— 
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Editor does not necessarily 





DEAR Forum Epiror: 


Accept the following criticism of an ar- 
ticle by Thomas H. Uzell, printed in the 
June, 1928, number of your magazine. 

The title of the above mentioned article 
I refer is “How to Produce 
First of all is the great conclusive 
One 


of its subsidiaries is the conflict concerning 


to which 
Drama.” 
proof that “Drama is a Living Art.” 


character. 

In the criticism of the weak place in the 
episode which he describes concerning a 
clash between A and B, I 
note with exceeding regret the passing of 
“ Histrionic 


two actresses, 


the greatest strength of our 
Arts” and the weak places left in its ranks 
because of the uphill climb which artists 
like actress “B” have had to make. 

Madame 
line of 


[ mention such celebrities as 
Calve, the greatest artist of her 
French contemporaries whose health was so 
impaired by her uphill struggle to achieve 
the finest technique in her art, particularly 
in her creation of the role in which she made 
so wonderful a success, namely the role of 
Much of the defeat 
was due to probable partial- 


“Carmen.” ascribed 
to actress “A” 
ity or undue discrimination because of some 
influence due to the manner in which her 
tryout was made. 

In making this criticism for the use of 
scenario as well as other writers, | would 
suggest that when there are two applicants 
for a position in any scene or scenario, that 
the applicants both be given the opportunity, 
but that “A’’ be not rejected until “A” 
another opportunity, thus bringing about a 


gets 


more harmonious episode. 
Now I wish to tell you how much I en- 
joyed reading your articles in the June num- 


ber. I enjoyed exceedingly the line at the 


POHIMUSHHULUUS HUSH SUP PPL PL PPP SP SLU a 


THE FORUM , 


This department is an open forum where our readers are invited 
to present their views on various topics. 
for publication which seem most interesting and varied; the 
endorse the 






Letters are selected 


Opinions expressed. 


cul 


. 


“There is many a good 
Thus it 


bottom of page 40. 
writer who is good for nothing.” 
is in all trades and even among artists. 
Adding to this I would say, “A little non- 
sense now and then is relished by the best 
of men.” 
Mrs. Epna F. Fister. 
Beaver, Pa. 


DEAR Forum Epiror: 


I believe that all would-be writers are 
simply avid for any crumbs of advice which 
may fall from the lips of honest-to-goodness 
writers. 

And I think that those of Booth Tarking- 
ton in the July number are priceless. 

He gets right down to brass tacks and 
tells us things we want to know. He isn’t 
ashamed to soothe our oft-wounded vanity 
by confessing about all those rejection slips 
of his own. 

Well, the father of “Penrod” is doubtless 

fatherly person. He understands how to 
deal with ambitious children. 

EpitH STONE. 


Boston, Mass. 


Drax Forum [prror: 
you how well I like 
It is one magazine 


| simply must tell 
the Wrirer’s Dicesr. 
that 1 read every inch of and then re-read, 
and many articles are in my scrap book. 

| am interested in all kinds of writing, 
but poetry is what I write mainly. I have 
had forty-two poems in print so far, and 
as [ am only twenty-one years old I may 
have more in print to my credit, or maybe 
discredit! Which? 

{ recommend The Poet's 
The American Poet to all 


Scroll and 


younger poets 







































































Rt.) 
who, like myself, are trying break into 
print. Most of my poems, however, have 


appeared in our local Hamilton newspaper. 
The Hamilton Evening Journal publishes a 
Saturday night. 

from 


column of poetry every 

I should like very much to 
of this magazine and | promise to 
interesting 


hear 
readers 
try and 
pecially would I like to hear 
Maybe we can 


answers. [es- 
from 


write 
those 
who are interested in poetry. 
exchange ideas. 

May I request some more 
about poetry in the coming numbers 
I like them very 


interesting ar- 
ticles 
of our splendid magazine ? 
much and they are extremely 
and helpful. 

Before closing I want to congratulate the 


interesting 


editor for those wonderful editorials. The 
one entitled “Visualization” | have put in 
my scrap book. 

GLYDE POTTENGER. 


Mount Healthy, Ohio. 





From the Inside—Out 


By KATHLEEN READ 


M* FIRST short story check lay in my 
pocket like a royal jewel, as I bounced 
down the <{venoo on air cushions patented 
by only one company under the blue sky 
Success. 

1 felt as tall as the Washington Monu- 
ment, as imposing as the Senate Office Build 
ing and as aspiring as that dim ladder of 
marble, beginning to stretch across the Po- 
tomac—the Memorial Bridge. Behind me, 
forgotten, lay the years of pegging away on 
newspaper assignments and ignoble feature 
stories; before me lay a path of solid gold 
leading straight to the 
stands the patron saint of writers jingling 
his keys and impatient of my arrival. 

The negro boy with his cart of 
who was accustomed to dole out to me dime 


pearly gates where 


flowers, 


and quarter bouquets upon sundry occasions, 
sang out his fragrant wares as I drew within 
ear distance. I bought an armful, left a 
tip in the astonished dusky’s palm, and be- 
gan to plan how I should take them out to 
the Children’s Hospital that afternoon, pass- 
ing down the aisles between the little cots of 
sufferers—the Flower Lady. 





Writer's Digest 


.\ window arranged with mysterious and 
alluring bottles and jars caught my atten- 


tion. ‘issue cream, massage cream, astrin- 
geuts! I must begin on my complexion right 
away. I must acquire a skin one loved to 


touch—too long had I neglected it while | 
pecked away at that tiresome typewriter. 
A marcelled head demanded a little thought. 
My hair wasn’t so bad, the color was pretty, 
but it lacked shine and care. I must visit 
a hairdresser at regular intervals and seek 
to achieve that well-groomed appearance 
which real writers should have. 

Ah! that pyramid of new books! I simply 
must not put off a minute longer starting a 
library of my own. Long enough had | 
paced the marble corridors of the Congres- 
sional Library seeking for books which had 
already been sought by “earlier worms.” 
The Red Cross! This was the last day 
of the campaign and I was brazenly march- 
ing down the street without my badge. How 
inhuman of me. A dollar fairly leaped out 
of my pocketbook and into the box presided 
over by the blue-veiled lady and I hastened 
along, the tiny red emblem almost burning a 
hole in my worn fur collar. 

My gloves. Hadn't I been reared on the 
slogan, “a real lady is known by her gloves 
and her shoes?” I must take time to visit 
the little glove shop on F Street and pur- 
chase a pair of white gloves. I must live up 
to the city of white gloves—my beautiful 
\Washington. Had I not taken the first 
step of the three that was to bring me to 
my mecca, the League of American Pen- 
women Short Story Group? 

A worn iron gate hung ajar. It led into 
the little flagged garden which once knew 
the footfall of the irresistible Dolly Madi- 
How I loved the ancient beautiful 
things, and how real seemed that dream of 
such a little old house of my own! The 
check in my pocket glowed and tingled. 


son. 


My eyes fell upon a man sneaking a news- 
paper from one of the honor system racks 
by the sidewalk. There was a story right 


there. A tall, distinguished-looking man get- 
ting into a taxi was shaking hands with 
some one and saying, “Guess my days are 


over on the Hill, old man. You know my 


(Continued on page 62) 
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“Silver Fleece 


Legend has it, or so the author would 
have us believe, that somewhere in the hills 
of Kentucky lies a rich vein of silver, a deal 
of which was mined by one Jonathan Swift 
and comrades in pre-Revolutionary times 
and in part left cached in other parts of the 
hills. At times, the attentions of the sav- 
ages would render the transportation of this 
ore perilous and flight imperative. 

On this legend J. H. Kidwell, the author, 
has based a swiftly moving adventure tale 
with a modern, or fairly so, Jason in search 
of this Silver Fleece. In this lad a redoubt- 
able hero has been created, who plunges into 
the wilderness ably assisted by his fianceé, 
his prospective mother-in-law, and a darky 
servant of best minstrel-show vintage. He 
exchanges quips and bullets with the moun- 
taineers with equal facility and makes such 
short shrift of the legend and wilderness 
hoth, that he emerges with a wagon-load of 
the silver about the middle of the book. And 
then, the author thrusts a mean, miserly, old 
money-lender into the story to provide some 
outlet for the continued exercise of Jason's 
remarkable power for overcoming obstacles. 

Silver Fleece is written in simple lan- 
guage, contains much local color, and will 
provide entertaining reading for those who 
like their adventure to come thick and fast 
and well spliced with comedy relief. 

“Silver Fleece.” By J. H. Kidwell. 

York: Avondale Press. 


New 





“Dead Lovers Are Faithful Lovers” 

“On the fifteenth morning after the bish- 
op of Virginia and the rector of Saint Paul’s 
Church had given her a legal right to open 
her eyes and see her very light brown hair 
lying against Charlton Cunningham’s very 
dark brown hair ” Evelyn Page re- 
membered her mother’s warning never to 
marry the man you love most, but to marry 
who loves most. And _ she 


the man you 





prayed to her god that her husband would 
always love her, for she has married the 
man she loves most. 

k-velyn Page is in love in all of her senses, 
and this love is told in exquisite, recurring 
phrases of a drug-like quality best described 
as “atmospheric.” A fine sense of the 
ironic, a charming wit and a tender prob- 
ing into the deepest feelings and instincts 
of a woman in love, make this tragi-comedy 
of manners a book which the modern reader 
is sure to include in his collection of late 
sophisticates. 

“Dead Lovers Are Faithful Lovers,” by 

I-rances Newman, author of “The Hard-Boiled 

Virgin.” Bom & Liveright. $2.50. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

The Sweet Singer of Michigan, by Mrs. 
Julia A. Moore. Edited and with an Intro- 
duction by Walter Blair, University of Chi- 
cago. <A collection of published poems, well 
calculated to lift the broken heart. “They 
present an interesting and vivid picture of 

a forgotten period in America’s past.” 

Pascal Covici, Chicago. $2.00. 

HIEN S. S. Van Dine, author of “7h 
Greene Murder Case” and “The 
‘Canary’ Murder Case,” writes one of his 
Philo Vance detective novels he locks him- 
self away from everything and everybody 
for six months, rises each morning at 6:30, 
and works for fourteen hours every day. 
He writes entirely in longhand with extra- 
soft pencils. The completed script of his 
books are revised four times before being 
given to the printer. Once having begun 
a story he works steadily, without interrup- 
tion of any kind, until it is complete. He 
averages 15,000 cigarettes to book. 
During the process of a novel he loses twen- 


each 


ty pounds, but regains it in the two months’ 
rest he takes after each Philo Vance “case.” 


Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
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= 
Ouestions touching upon literary topics will be answered in this department by the Editorial Staff. 
Address all questions and comments to THE QUERY MAN, 22 E. rath St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





E. M. H., Ashewille, N. C—Thomas & 
Company, East Haddam, Conn., issues a 
monthly market list of prize contests. Their 
charge for this list is twenty-five cents. 

When preparing manuscripts for Greet- 
ing Cards, have the lines double spaced and 
only one verse to a sheet of paper. Place 
your name and address in the upper left- 
hand corner of the manuscript, the same as 
on a story or article. 


M. J., Cedar City, Utah.—If you sold all 
rights to this newspaper when they bought 
your jokes, you are not at liberty to offer 
the same jokes to other markets. However, 
if you sold them only “First American 
Serial Rights,” you can submit them to other 
publications, but it is wise to acquaint the 
editor with this fact when submitting them. 

It is very unethical to send the same manu- 
script to different publications at the same 
time. If both of them were to accept, it 
would be necessary for you to withdraw the 
manuscript from one of the publishers. The 
best policy is to send the manuscript to one 
editor at a time, and continue doing this un- 
til one accepts it. 

Yes, an author can syndicate his own ma- 
terial. We suggest that you read several 
good books on the subject. “How to Syn- 
dicate Manuscripts” by Felix J. Koch is 
published by Writer’s Dicest and sells for 
$1.00. Your local librarian should also be 
able to name a few and possibly she will 
have some at the library you ean read. 


R. R. S., Denver, Colo.—The judges in 
the Woodrow Wilson Foundation Contest 
did not consider any of the manuscripts sub- 
mitted in the contest worthy of the $25,000 
prize and therefore no award was made. 

The average size novel contains between 
70,000 and 120,000 words. You can aver- 
age the number of typewritten sheets to a 





novel by estimating the number of words to 
one sheet. 

M. M. J., Vineland, N. J.—Manuscripts 
to receive the attention of editors should be 
double spaced, as a single-spaced manuscript 
is much too difficult to read. 

It is not ethical to send carbon copies to 
editors. When the original copy is soiled 
have it retyped. Neatness and accuracy 
help considerably in the sale of a manuscript. 
A book can not be copyrighted until two 
printed copies have been sent to the Regis- 
ter of Copyrights. For further information 
on how to obtain a copyright, write the 
Register of Copyrights, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C. 

C. R. P., Vevay, Ind.—When the editor 
buys all rights to your poem, regardless of 
whether or not he pays for it in cash, you 
are not free to offer it to other markets. 
This answers your second query also, as the 
donation of verse gives the publisher the 
same rights as if he had paid for it in cash. 

T. B. M., Omaha, Nebr.—After a pub- 
lisher buys and publishes your book of 
poems, he and not the author is the sole 
owner of the copyright. The publisher stands 
for all expenses incurred in publishing the 
hook, pays you for your manuscript, and is 
entitled to whatever profits accrue from the 
sale of the book. Unless, of course, an agree- 
ment is made whereby the author is to re 
ceive a certain percentage on every sale of 
the book. 

P. E. R., Guide Rock, Ark.—No matter 
where a story is centered, in the middle agri- 
culture countries, in the metropolitan cities 
or small towns, if it has good characteriza- 
tion, strong plot, literary style and selling 
points, etc., it will find a market among the 
fiction publications. 
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G. E. H., Gardiner, Maine.—The follow- 
ing is a list of publishers of religious books: 

Abingdon Press, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 

American Baptist Publication Society, 1701 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

American Sunday-School Union, 1816 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Benziger Brothers, 36 Barclay St., New York. 

David C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, III. 

B. Herder Book Co:, 17 S. Broadway, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Morehouse Publishing Co., 1801 Fondulac Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Fleming H. Revell Co., 158 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 

Smith & Lamar, Nashville, Tenn. 

Sunday-School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Whether or not these publishers are inter- 

ested in verse or legends, we do not know, 


but suggest that you query them. 


J. R. A., Lewiston, Idaho—You might 
find a sale for your drawings of heads of 
Shakespeare and heroines with Chas. A. 
Howell, Fisk Bldg., New York, or Hux 
Cuts, 461 8th Avenue, New York. Both of 
these companies issue catalogs of cuts which 
cover almost every field—publishing, adver- 
tising, salesmanship, writing, etc. 

M. E. C., Indianola, Jowa.—A few mar- 
kets for your entertainment material suitable 
for schools, church socials, etc., are: 


Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Normal Instructor & Primary Plans, Dais- 
ville, N. Y 

Woman’s Home Companion, 250 Park Ave., 
New York. 

Paine Publishing Co., 15 E. Fourth St., Day- 
ton, Ohio. 








R. W. T., Emmett, Idaho.—As long as 
you hold the copyright to your story and you 
sold no rights to this company who pub- 
lished it in synopsis form and copyrighted it 
for you, there is no reason why you should 
not be safe in offering the story for sale. We 
suggest that you write the Register of Copy- 
rights, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D. C., for information on copyrights. 


A. 1.., New Galilee, Pa.—Yes, it is neces- 
sary that you get permission from the song 
writer before you publish the words of the 
chorus of his song in your story. If you 
can not get in touch with him direct, his pub- 
lisher will forward the mail to him. 
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J. M. H., Ballinger, Texas.—The market 
for photoplays is practically nil at the pres- 
ent time, and very few of the Production 
Companies will consider or even read manu- 
scripts by unknown writers. “Where and 
How to Sell” tells us that the more laugha- 
ble burlesque and comedies are not written 
in complete form but constructed from 
“gags” and bits of business suggested by a 
staff of specialty men within the studios. 
Therefore, no market exists for this class 
of material offered from outside, because it 
would seldom fit the case. However, we are 
sending you a list of Photoplay Producers 
under separate cover, should you care to 
query them. 


H. L. R., Hazleton, Pa.—Following is a 
list of a few English Grammars, their 
authors and publishers: 

Crowell’s Dictionary and English Grammar, 
by Maurice Weseen. Published by Thos. Y. 
Crowell & Co., 393 4th Ave, New York. 

English Grammar Simplified, by James C. 
Fernald. Published by Funk & Wagnalls 
Co., 360 4th Ave., New York. 

Elements of English Grammar, by George P. 
Knapp. Published by Scribner’s Sons, 597 
5th Ave., New York. 

How Much English Grammar, by Storngand 
& O’Shea. Published by Warwick & York, 
Inc., 19 W. Saratoga, Baltimore, Md. 

English Reviewed Grammar, by W. K. Smart. 
Published by S. S. Crofts & Co., 66 5th 
Ave., New York. 


G. C., East Rochester, N. Y.—The aver- 
age length for a novel is between 70,000 and 
120,000 words, and for a short story be- 
tween 2000 and 8000 words. 

When naming your characters, why not 
give such an accurate description of them, 
so as to make it impossible for any one not 
to recognize the counterpart in real life. 
Your story should not depend upon the value 
of the character’s name. Rather create your 
own character and build the story around 
him. 


“The Music Master’, a noted piece of 
literary work, did not confine its characters 
to real personages. In fact, the Music 
Master himself was a fictitious character. 
but some of the other masters spoken of 
were real and you probably could use your 
own names in the same manner. 
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Getting the Proper Setting for 
Your Song 


Help Yourself to Popularity 


By I. Harry ISAAcs 


In the previous articles I] have explained 
the form, theme and rhythm of popular 
songs, so I shall now proceed to show the 
new writer how to properly arrange his 
“setting.” People buy songs because the 
“story” in the words or the music contains 
an appeal to them. 


fully studied out the musical appeal, and 


Music writers have care- 


this was discussed somewhat in the articles 
on rhythm and word adaptations to rhythm. 

The methods of word appeal are just as 
carefully worked out, and it is necessary for 
the word writer to be adept at using them, 
for while the music at present is the larger 
force in presenting the songs to the public, 
the words are what are sung, and they must 
contain an appeal if the song is to be a suc- 
cess, for it is the combined appeal that gets 
the results. 

The most important things in establish- 
ing the setting are the unities of time and 
place. These are important in short story 
construction, and they are also important 
in song construction, for song writing is 
This 


should be remembered by the writer when- 


£ 


really a form of short story writing. 
ever he is tempted to deviate in favor of an 
apparently badly needed rhyme. It is bet- 
ter to desert the rhyme in favor of one that 
can be more easily matched, for time and 
place unity are the making of the song. 

For purposes of illustrating exactly how 
a very good song writer made use of these 
unities, I should like to present an analysis 
of the words of “My Blue Heaven,” which 
were written by a clever and skillful lyrist, 
George Whiting. 
less recent success. 

I have pointed out before that this par- 


The song was a more or 


ticular song owed part of its success to the 


fact that it painted pictures. I wish to show 
that in addition, while the lyrist was paint- 
ing pictures, he made the words also show 
the unity of time and place in the story, 
This can be best followed by getting a copy 
of the song and studying it word for word 
as you read this. 

The verse suggests the end of a day oi 
work, with birds (and people) going home 
to rest in the shelter of their homes. No- 
tice that this definitely establishes the tim 
With a 


more or less whimsical turn, the writer sug- 


of day for the singer and listener. 


gests that love awaits them there. 

The first line of the chorus is transitional, 
but continues to suggest that it is nightfall, 
Note that 
the writer next could have said “go” or some 
Instead he uses 


when whippoorwills are calling. 


other commonplace word. 
“hurry,” a picture word that definitely es 
tablishes the fact that the singer is glad t 
get home. 

Word pictures follow. “A little white 
light” is introduced into the picture. It tells 
us that it is completely dark now, but sug- 
gests that some one is awaiting for the sin- 
ger, for how else could the light be lighted 
This is next established by word pictures 
that suggest not only who waits, but also 
tells us that it is late fall, for apparently a 
“fireplace” is necessary in order to have 
things “cozy.” The idea of the roses bloon- 
ing is next introduced to show definitely 
that it is not very late in the fall, for al- 
though it is dark when the singer reaches 
home, the birds and flowers show that it is 








not yet frost time. Botanists might object 






to this point scientifically, together with the 






astronomers, but it ought to be allowed on 
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the grounds of poetic license, for it carries 
across an idea. 
Last of all, the sex of the singer is es- 


tablished. Picture phrases add homelike pic- 
tures which have in them the never-failing 
appeal of home, wife, and children, that 
were mentioned before as things of univer- 
sal appeal. Thousands of people who sang 
the song imagined it to represent their own 
homes, and more important still, from the 
standpoint of the popular song writer who 
is attempting to appeal to the young woman 
of adolescent age, it represented homes such 
as they would like to have. 

It further 
The moon 


The second verse carries on. 
continues the passage of time. 
and stars tell us exactly—and then it leads 
back to the original idea. From the view 
of time construction, it is a perfect example 
for the new writer to study carefully. It 
was certainly a song success in every way 
from the publisher’s viewpoint. Notice how 
the writer suggested everything all the way 
through, never painting a definite picture. 
This helped in popularity, because it left 
things to be arranged by the imagination of 
the listener and singer. 

The song was published in the late fall. 
The publisher in this way was able to take 
advantage of the time of year, so that it 
would strike the public just right. Notice 
further that “Sunshine,” a recent hit of Ir- 
ving Berlin’s, was published in the spring. 
It was put out at the time of year when 
every one was joyous over the prospects of 
sunshine after the gloomy winter, and were 


glad to sing the song that mirrored the 
hopes of their minds. 
Therefore, the new writer should try to 


get a certain unity of time and place into 
reason that it will more 
ause it will give 


his song, for the r 
clearly tell the story and bec 
the publisher one more lever in producing 
popularity for it. 


















MUSIC PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 


We revise gad (when es engrave music, make title 
covers, and pr rint process. No order too small to receive at- 
tention. Estima’ Ax furnished. We publish a book containing 
oat poe information for the new publisher. Price, $1.00. 


Established 1876 


ZIMMERMAN 


THE OTTO 


& SON CO. 
CINCINNATI Oo 


OHI 








BEST 50-50 SONG PLAN 


examination and let me explain 


Write 


Send 
50-50 plan in full. 


poem for free 
Don’t let this offer pass by. 


at once and send poem. 
LUTHER A. CLARK 
Composer and Publisher 
Dept. W. D., Thomaston, Maine 























| WRITERS — “VERSE OR MUSIC! 


ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 
A recognized successful composer will write 
melody to your words, and harmonize, revise, 
making the same ready to submit to the market. 
Postage. “Only White Roses and You” (Bal- 
lad), 35 cents. 


95 Rutland Road, sa New York. 








Brilliant Opportunity! 


I have been associated with the big publishing companies 


all my life and I will help you get your songs before 

audiences and into music stores with beautiful title 
pages and fine orchestrations. Write 
B. VAN BUREN 

CHICAGO 


1807 McClurg Bldg., 








SONG POEMS WANTED 
Fifty-Fifty Collaboration 
We help place songs; 
Composing for Ukulele, 
Copyrights secured. 
and music on 50-50. 


Send song poems 50-50 plan. 
50-50 on _ sales. Revising, 

Piano, Orchestra and Band. 
Also accept manuscripts, words 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU 


( Brookside) Salem, Indiana 








A Real Proposition 
Your song criticized and revised for $2.00, with a written 
guarantee that you sell your song in five attempts, or 
will publish it myself. I reserve the right to protect myself 
by returning impossible songs untouched with the $2.00. 
Also music to words, and words to music with the same 


POSIEION, Willis D. Doucette, Manager 


W. D. DOUCETTE & CO. 
173 Summer Street, Waltham, Mass. 


pre 








SONG WRITERS 


(With Poems or Melodies) 


Write for a “real” proposition. Learn the 
true facts. <lct now! 
RAY HIBBELER 
D-103, 2104 N. Keystone Ave., Chicago 
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SONG WRITERS 


will find it profitable to make use of these 


columns—both to advertise their services or 


products, or to answer the call of opportunity. 

















MANY POEMS WANTED 
Write immediately for our guaranteed 
proposition. 

We have a 50-50 plan. 

GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU 
Dept. 24, 165 Main St., Thomaston, Maine 
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All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 
various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors and announce- 
ments of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 





Prize Contests 


The Monthly Contest Guide will 
best, and $1 each for five other accepted letters on 


“My Favorite Home-Hobby.” Tell what your 
hobby means to you in joy or skill or cash, what 
it costs you in time or money, where you dispose 
of your work or obtain supplies and so on. ‘Two 


will be 


hundred and fifty words or less favored, 
typed or handwritten. 

Such hobbies might be collecting (stamps, china, 
books, etc.), manual art (forms of wood-wors«, 
metal-work, etc.), needlecrafts, photography, writ- 
ing, painting, and others. Letters on “contesting” 
are barred. Contest closes October 1928. Win- 


ning letters will be published in November issue, 


with criticisms. Address Home Hobbies, 1654 
James St., St. Paul, Minn. Further letter con- 
tests will be held shortly 

A new magazine, whose editor is W. Guy 
Pickens, 908 N. Jefferson Ave., Indianapolis, Ind., 


is conducting a contest for a title. The prizes are 
$5.00 for the winning title, and $3.00 for the sec- 
ond title chosen. Contest November 1. 
The title is not to exceed twelve letters and is to 
be appropriate for the type of the magazine, which 
is a monthly devoted to poetry of all classes. “We 
will use poems not exceeding 100 lines and any 
material relative to poetry and its producers, in 
as short a form as possible. We report on manu- 


closes 


scripts at once. Payment is made in prizes— 
first prize, $5.00; second prize, $3.00; third prize, 
$1.00; fourth and fifth prizes, one year’s sub- 


scription.” 

To meet the ever increasing de 
Crusader demonstrations used at state, county and 
local conventions, institutes, etc.. Young Crusader, 
Evanston, IIl., is offering fifteen subscriptions as a 


mand for Young 


second prize and more subscriptions for the first 
prize for the best playlets sent’ to the Circulation 
Department before November 1, 1928. The sub- 


ject matter must be built around Voung Crusader 


exclusively. The time for presentation must not 
exceed fifteen minutes. The number of partici- 
pants mav not be more than twelve. No manu- 
scripts will be returned. For further information 


Werts. Circulation 
Evanston, Il 


write N. Agnes 
Young Crusader, 


Department, 


All-Fiction Magazines 


Madison Avenue, 
need is for short 
from 1000 to 6000 
scene can be laid 
We are overstocked 
magazine, but can use 


Action Storics, 271 
Our most immediate 
action and adventur« 
leneth. The 
world's frontiers 
ettes for this 


New York. 
stories of 
words in 
anvwhere on the 
with novel- 
a couple of 


pay $5 for the 


} 1 


high-powered 
preferably 


complete novels of 25,000 
westerns. 

Air Stories, 271 Madison 
“We are in need of 
in length, 


Avenue, New York. 
short stories up to GUOU words 
and if you can mix in a flock of laughs 
with the air-action, all the better. We also have 
room for stories of naval aeroplanes with war or 
commercial background. A couple of cracking 
good novels of 20,000 to 25,000 words will be wel- 
comed, but we are scheduled far ahead with shorter 
novelettes. 


Battle Stories Magazine, Robbinsdale, Minn, 
Kditor, Capt. Roscoe Fawcett. Issued monthly 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use short stories 
from 4000 to 10,000 words; novelettes of 15,000 
words; novels of 50,000 words. Al! stories must 


deal with some phase of the World War. Ameri- 
can heroes are preferred. No training camp stories 
will be considered. Plots to be avoided are those 
of the coward turned hero and the two enemies 
who become friends against a common foe. Ac- 
tion and suspense are two major requirements. All 
questions concerning further requirements will be 
promptly answered. We report on manuscripts 
within one to three weeks, and pay at rate of one 
and one-half cents a word (minimum) on accept- 
ance.” 

Fight Stories, 271 Madison Avenue, New York. 
“We are in the market for complete novels of 
2(),000 to 25,000 words that carry a vivid picture 


of the squared circle, and that move fast from 
start to finish. Keep your fight yarns clean and 
picturesque; give us a different locale and keep 
away from stock characters. There are just as 
many angles to a ring yarn as there are to the 
western theme. We are heavily stocked with short 
stories, but we will buy a ‘must’ yarn whenever 
we see one.” 

Lariat Story Magazine, 271 Madison Avenue, 
New York. “We are in immediate need of two 


20,000 word novels and a string of cowboy stories.” 





North-IWest Stories, 271 Madison Avenue, New 
York. Issued semi-monthly. ‘We are always 
open for western and northern stories of the usual 
lengths. There is a special call for northerns with 
the feel of the snow-country in them—with heavy 
dramatic plots and good action. Animal yarns are 
welcome. Our immediate needs are for a northern 
serial of 40,000 to 50,000 words, a few good north- 
ern novels, and a flock of short stories up to 6000 
words.” 


Publishing 
N. Y. Edi- 


Romance, published by the Butterick 
Company, Butterick Bldg., New York, 
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words, 
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BOYS’ WORLD CONTEST 
First Prize 7 ‘ ° ‘ - $400.00 
Second Prize ‘ . ° ‘ e 250.00 
Third Prize 2 ; ‘ < . 150.00 
Fourth’ Prize. ‘i ; ‘ ‘ 100.00 
Fifth Prize > e ‘ . ‘ 100.00 


Two Thousand Dollar 
Prize Contests 


Stories from 2000 to 3000 words in length 


For Boys and Girls in their “teens” 






GIRLS’ COMPANION CONTEST 


First Prize . ; " ; : - $400.00 
Second Prize E é : ; ‘ 250.00 
Third Prize > ‘ ‘ > 150.00 
Fourth Prize . ; ; ‘ > 100.00 
Fifth Prize. . é ‘ r 100.00 


- All other stories found available, fifteen dollars a thousand words. 


1. Contest closes November 1, 1928. Stories 
received after that date will not be entered in 
the contest, but will be considered in the regular 
way. 

2. Stories should be from 2,000 to 3,000 words 
in length 

3. You may enter as many stories as you like 
in either or both BOYS’ WORLD and GIRLS’ 
COMPANION contests. Send stories as early as 
possible in order to insure careful reading. 


4. Leading characters should be boys from 16 
to 18 years of age for the BOYS’ WORLD, and 
girls from 16 to 18 years of age for the GIRLS’ 
COMPANION. 


§. Stories should be something more than inci- 
dents or adventure tales. They should have good 
plot, quick action, suspense, and heart appeal. 
The elements of mystery and humor are recom- 
mended. 

6. Only stories of a high literary and moral 
standard will be considered. Virility, but not 
cheap melodrama, is wanted. Crime or criminals 
should not be featured-in a prominent way. 


7. There should be involved in the plot a 
— conduct or faith problem of boy or girl 
ife. 


8. The problem (or message) should have to 
do with true character development, rather than 
mere bravery or achievement. It should bring 
out the expression of Chris- 
tian faith or principles in 
action. 








Sample copies sent free on request. 


9. The conventionally goody-goody story is not 
wanted. Appeal to the best in the modern boy 
or the modern girl. Deal with typical problems 
which interest or trouble him or her. Look for 
new problems and situations growing out of a 
study and understanding of youth. Picture the 
hero’s struggle and victory for the right in a 
way to win the admiration of the reader. Keep 
to the boy or girl standard of fair play. 


10. The mere suggestion of romance, taking 
up the nobler phases of the boy’s companionship 
with the girl and the girl’s relation to the boy 
during the teen years, has a place especially in 
the case of the GIRLS’ COMPANION. Actual love 
making and so called “sexual problems,” how- 


ever, are taboo. 


11. The following types of stories are sug- 
gested: Bible times, missionary, historical set- 
ting, pioneer, legendary, school life, home life, 
athletics, adventure or exploration, science, farm 
or ranch life, semi-romance, and mystery. 


12. Stories involving the organized Sunday- 
school class or church society are especially 
desired. 


13. Stamped self-addressed envelope must be 
enclosed if you wish manuscript returned. 


14. Address stories for BOYS’ WORLD to BOYS’ 
WORLD Contest, David C. Cook Publishing Co., 
Elgin, Illinois. For GIRLS’ COMPANION, to 
GIRLS’ COMPANION Con- 
test, David C. Cook Publish- 
ing Co., Elgin, Illinois. 
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Are News Writers Born? 


Born news writers do not exist. Every successful 
journalist has developed his or her acquired talents, 
commonly known as good judgment, perseverance, 
initiative, and the ability to think clearly and fast, 
They learned HOW first—then went ahead. 

The “Ideal Course in News Writing and Correspond- 
’ published by WRITER’S DIGEST will show 


ence’ 
you the right way to begin. It will teach you the 
fundamentals. Equivalent to two years’ experience 


on any daily newspaper in the country. 


ELEVEN IMPORTANT LESSONS 


1. Newspaper Corre- 6. Newspaper Corre- 
spondence a Prom- spondence. 
ising Field. 7. Howto handle “Copy.” 
2. What News Is. 8. General Instructions, 
8. News Sources. 9. Expressions to Avoid. 
4. How to Handle 10. Branches of Corre- 
the Story. spondence. 
5. How to Get the 11. Correspondence as a 


Story to the Paper. means of livelihood. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 


The regular price of the ‘Ideal Course in News Writ- 
ing and Correspondence” is $5.00. As a special in- 
ducement to writers a one-year subscription for 
WRITER’S DIGEST (Regular value $2.00) 

will be included with every order for one of $5 
thesecourses. Both of these big values for only 
WRITER'S DIGEST, Dept. D 100, 

22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Attach $5.00 (Check, Money Order, Currency) to this coupon 
and mail it today. ‘The Ideal Course in News Writing and 
Correspondence’ will be mailed immediately and a big issue 
of WRITER'S DIGEST will be sent every month. 

Name 
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ARE YOUR HANDS TIED? 


Do you want to earn more money by writing? Is 
there a certain line . . . if you knew how? 

My service will increase your sales and lessen your 
labor. Send for my circular. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
Box 991, Dept. D, Hartford, Conn. 


STORY IDEAS WANTED 


Big demand for story material in both Photoplay and Magazine 
fleld. Mopeserinte developed and revised for submission to studios 
and publishers. Established 191 Location and exceptional fa- 
cilities make our SERVICE MOST” ADVANTAGEOUS. Sales Depart- 
ment operated on commission basis. 

Write for FREE BOOKLET giving full particulars. 

UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY. 
13 Western & Santa Monica Bida.. 
Holiywood, California. 

















FREE TO WRITERS 


The Plotweaver, a monthly magazine. Contains valu- 
able and interesting information to writers of magazine 
and photoplay stories. Subscription, $2.50 per annum. 
Free sample copy. 


THE PLOTWEAVER, 
Hollywood, California 














Drawer WD, 
FREE “"*8igo"e5 

A BOOK” 
An entertaining illustration of ys ths of the right 
word to the writer and how you can have instantly 
available the exact word for every shade of meaning. 
Write today—no obligation. 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. WDY, 1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia 
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tor, Henry LaCossitt. “This is a revival of the 
Romance of nine years ago and will make its ney 
appearance some time in the fall of 1928. It wil] 
be similar to Adventure and Everybody's. Stories 
submitted should have, above all, a strong love or 
sex interest. Women may dominate the plot in 
person or as the motivating factors in the action; 
always must they or their influence be basic. The 
story may be told, however, from either the mas- 
culine or feminine point of view. Likewise the 
so-called forbidden sex themes will not be frowned 
upon if treated expertly. Add to these exoticisms 
(although there is no preference in locale), ad. 
venture, good action, mystery in varying degrees, 
a bit of humor perhaps, and you have the ideal 
story for Romance. 

“We want short stories of from 3000 to 10,00 
words; novelettes of from 15,000 to 30,000 words; 
and complete novels and serials from 30,000 words 
up. Particular attention will be given to short 
stories of from 1000 to 3000 words and to anec- 
dotal fillers of from 100 to 1200 words. 

“In poetry, we desire narrative, ballad, or short 
atmospheric verse. We place no exact limit on 
length, though poems under 100 lines naturally 
win preference.” 


Book Publishers 


Flint, Statler Building, 
Park Square, Boston, Mass., General Publishers, 
open to new ideas, well presented. “We are par- 
ticularly interested in fiction of high quality, bi- 
ography and non-fiction which has an original ap- 


Hale, Cushman and 


peal. First novels are assured careful considera- 
tion. At present we are not interested in juveniles, 
poetry or religious books. Good literary style 
must be maintained. We are publishers with a 


fresh viewpoint, anxious to perpetuate worth-while 
books and not mediocre books. Tales of romance 
and adventure will be welcomed, as well as so- 
called ‘high-brow’ books.” 





Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Editor, Frank Ernest Hill. “We 
are book publishers only and want book length 
material; fiction, biography, general science, trav- 
el, etc. Photographs are used as book illustra- 
tions. Manuscripts are reported on within two 
to four weeks, and terms vary according to cir- 
cumstances.” 


British Markets 

The Aeroplane, 175 Piccadilly, 
England. Issued every Wednesday ; 
in United States. Editor, Charles G. Grey. “Ours 
is a technical aviation paper, and we are in the 
market for articles on anything to do with aero- 
nautics other than the kind of material which is 
appreciated by daily newspapers. We do not use 


London, W. 1 
$8.50 a year 


poetry. Rate of payment is about one-half cent 
a word.” eM 

Adventure and Mystery Story Magazine, 34 
Paternoster Row, London, E. C. 4. Issued 
monthly. G. Gilligan, Editor. “We want any kind 


of thrilling story from about 3000 to 8000 words. 
We do not use photographs or poetry.” 
Airways Magazine, 110-11 Strand, London, W 
C. 2. Issued monthly. T. Stanhope Sprigg, Edi- 
tor. “We are interested in articles of 750 to 2000 





(Continued on page 48) 
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A Skillful Workman 
Buys the Best Tools 


‘No trade or profession requires so small an 
investment as that of the author—a typewriter, 
a little stationery and the World for a workshop. 

Hence, when you buy your typewriter select it 
with care. Consider its reputation, its past 
record, not simply the claims that may be made 
for it. 

Corona is the pioneer portable typewriter 
the favorite of successful authors the world 
over. 





It is light and compact enough to be easily car- 
ried; but neither sturdiness nor any operating 
features have been sacrificed to gain an ounce or 
an inch. Corona has the standard four-row key- 
board—just like the larger office machines. So 
when you have learned to use Corona you have 
learned to use all typewriters. If you already 
own a typewriter and would like the joy of pos- 
sessing a new, smooth running Corona, we will 
take your old machine as part payment and the 
balance may be taken care of in monthly install- 
ments. 


MAIL THIS COUPON! 


lL. C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc, 1016 E. Washington St. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Please send me your latest folder illustrating the new Duco finished Coronas, 
together with full information about your monthly payment plan. 
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Are You SELLING? 


If not, enlist the help of a WELL- 
KNOWN AUTHOR, whose work ap- 
pears regularly i in leading magazines, etc., 
and who is RECOMMENDED BY 
EDITORS. 
Criticism, Sales Service, 
Collaboration, Coaching 


Novels, Stories, Photoplays, Stage-Plays, 
etc., sold in American and British 
Markets. 


The following, just received from clients (typical 
of hundreds): ‘ When I got through with 
‘The Captive Princess, I turned out another story 
according to your formula. It was accepted im- 
mediately, the editor calling it excellent, and asking 
for more.” Another client writes: “ . . . This 
is the ‘sill fourth story sold since I began; believe 
me, I’m grateful to you.” Yet another: “Thank 
you for the check for the American rights, and the 
check for the English rights.” And still another: 
“This is to acknowledge, with thanks, your check in 
respect of my story, on which you collaborated.” 
Similar letters come in constantly. 


If you really want to SELL, 
write for terms. 
LAURENCE D’ORSAY, 

P. O. Box 2602, -ore Drawer A-1, P.O 
San Francisco, Cal. Hollywood, Cal. 


(Both addresses are always good, as Mr. D’Orsay 
divides his time between the two places.) 






































All The Stories 
That Were Ever Written! 





Imagine having the basic plot of every 
story that was ever written at your finger 
tips. It sounds amazing, yet a famous 
French author has made this very thing 
possible. Georges Polti has discovered that 
there are only 36 dramatic situations actu- 
ally possible and that these or variations of 
them are at the bottom of every plot. 














Polti’s 
THE 36 DRAMATIC 
SITUATIONS 








If you want to keep your readers thrilled 
with new and unexpected situations, if you 
want to know how to get suspense into your 
story, if you want to be a master of “‘sur- 
prise,” this book will prove a revelation to 
you. It is a complete analysis of all pos- 
sible situations and combinations of situ- 
ations. No matter what your story may be— 
romance, humor, tragedy, society, adven- 
ture, detective, mystery—here is a book 
showing you what situation to use and how 
and where to use it. With this volume as 
your guide you can write the sort of tense, 
dramatic stories that will sell. Cloth, $1.50, 
postpaid. 














Send, today, to 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 40) 

words, dealing with the popular aspects of world 
aviation, and military, civil and sporting air travel 
articles, if illustrated by good air photographs, 
Also short stories of air interest are occasionally 
used. Poetry is not wanted. Manuscripts are re- 
ported on immediately, and payment is made oy 
tenth of month following publication, according 
to merit.” : 

Art Trade Journal, 13 Buckingham St., Strand, 
London, W. C. 2. Issued monthly. Editor, Ber- 
nard ily “We use only trade and technical 
articles of use to art dealers, print-sellers, etc, 
about 1000 words in length.” 

Blackie & Son, Ld, 17 Stanhope St., Glasgow, 
Scotland. “We are publishers of Blackie’s Boys’ 
An wmual and Blackie’s Girls’ Annual, and use clean, 
exciting stories of adventure, sport, etc., and ar- 
ticles on travel and sport or any interesting sub- 
ject likely to interest boys and girls. Storie 
should contain between 4000 and 5000 words, and 
articles 2500 and 3500 words. We are particularl 
interested in stories for children of 9000 to 11,000 
words, and stories for boys and girls of 2000 to 
3000 words in length. Manuscripts are reported 
on immediately, and payment is made on second 
Tuesday of each month.” 


The Bookman, St. Paul House, Warwick 
Square, London, E. C. 4, England. Issued month- 
ly. St. John Adcock, Editor. “We use articles on 
authors, books and literary subjects generally, re- 
views of new books, etc. Photographs of authors 
drawings and caricatures are accepted. Poetry is 
accepted only in connection with monthly lyric 
competitions. Rate of payment varies.” 

The Boy’s Own Pano , 4 Bouverie St., London, 
E. C. 4. Issued monthly. “We are particularly 
interested in stories and articles suitable for boys 
of about fourteen to sixteen years of age, of 
good education. Matter already published or to 
be published in U. S. A. is not accepted. We by 
complete rights. Photographs are accepted to illus- 
trate articles. Very little poetry is used. Retum 
of unsuitable manuscripts can not be undertaken 
unless English stamps or international coupons 
are enclosed.” 


The Boys’ Realm, The Fleetway House, Far- 
rington St., London, E. C. 4. Issued every Wed- 
nesday. This is a boys’ sporting and adventure 
weekly. “We use very little outside matter—an 
occasional vivid adventure yarn of about 600) 
words. Other matter is specialist stuff and is 
handled by trained writers and artists familiar 
with this market. Manuscripts are reported on 
according to pressure of work, usually promptly, 
and payment is made on publication.” 


C. Arthur Pearson, Ld., Henrietta St., London, 
W. C. 2. “We publish a very large number of 
monthly periodicals, including Pearson’s Magazine, 
The Royal Magazine, The Novel Magazine, Mod- 
ern Woman and The Home Magazine—all month- 
lies, as well as such popular weekly papers as 
Pearson's Weekly, Home Notes, Peg’s Paper, 
Lady’s Companion, etc. We, therefore, have an 
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opening for stories of all kinds, for striking fea- 
tures and for general articles. But please bear in 
mind when submitting manuscripts that we appeal 
to a very popular public and have no opening for 
poetry. We are prepared to pay good rates for 
accepted manuscripts.” 


Humorous Publications 


College Life, 56 W. 45th St., New York. Edi- 
tor, N. K Pines, “We are in the market tor 
good stories of the type to ht ito our new fiction 
plans. In brief we want smart sophisticated stories 
with a decided sex interest. The story must be 
well written and packed full of running action 
with a polished continuity of theme leading up toa 
strong climax. We do not want an elongated in- 
cident stretched out for 5000 to GUUU words. First 
and foremost the story must have a collegiate 
background and must be sincere. The sex element 
must not be cheap and vulgar—it must be handled 
with finesse and deftness, as befitting something 
going into a publication like College Life.” 


Juvenile Magazines 

The Children’s Own Buddy-Book, published by 
The Children’s House, Inc., ¥3 Massachusetts Ave., 
Boston, Mass. Editor, D. E. Bushnell. Issued 
monthly; 1l5c a copy; $1.50 a year. “This is a 
children’s magazine. We use authentic nature ma- 
terial; original ideas for handcraft work; puzzles; 
things to do and make and stories of not more 
than 1200 words for boys and girls from four to 
ten. Also short verse. No fairy tales. We report 
within a month, paying one- -half cent a word fo1 
stories on publication.” 

Junior World, Beaumont and Pine Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Editor, Hazel A. Lewis. Issued 
weekly. “We use general lead stories, 2500 words 
in length; informative articles 500 to 1000 words 
in length; poetry; puzzles and handcraft ma- 
terial. Manuscripts are reported on once a week, 
and paid for a month after acceptance.” 


Augustana Book 
Concern, 112 Eighth St., N., Great Falls, Mont. 
Editor, J. Helmer Olson. Issued weekly; 60c a 
year. “This is a magazine for children between 
the ages of seven-and eleven. We use children’s 
stories; adventure stories, home stories, animal 
stories—about 500 words in length. Also chil- 
dren’s poetry, not too long, and the kind children 
can understand. We report on manuscripts within 
three weeks after they are received. Payment is 
made at a rate of one-quarter cent to one- -half cent 
a word for prose, and 25 cents for four lines of 
poetry and up.’ 


The Olive Leaf, 


published by 


Ave., Kansas City, Mo. Edi- 
Issued monthly; 10c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. A metaphysical magazine 
for youth of high school age. “We use material 
dealing with the problems of youth and their solu- 
tion from a standpoint that conforms to the Christ 
teachings. Fiction articles, biographical sketches, 
and personal reminiscences are needed. Short 
stories should contain from 1500 to 3500 words: 
serials from 10,000 to 20,000 words; articles and 
sketches from 500 to 1500 words and verse from 
(Continued on page 52) 


Youth, 917 Tracy 
tor, Ernest C. Wilson. 











Against the 
dun-colored background 
of manuscripts stands 


YOUR story 


ps URE the editor at his desk. Manuscript 
aiter manuscript passes under his eyes, but 
against the dun-colored background of ordinary 
stories stands one that sparkles—one replete 
with human interest—one so delicately ex- 
pressed, so perfectly chiseled—a bright spot in 
the editor’s morning. 


This is the story that he will buy. This is the 


story that will bring back to its author a check 


instead of a rejection slip. This is the story that 
has been built as the result of the sympathetic, 
understanding criticism and instruction of 
Palmer courses. Its construction is perfect— 
its characters are human—its plot is logical 
and dramatic. 

Clip this coupon today. Many a writer who is 
now successful looks back with satisfaction to 
the day when he clipped a coupon just like 
this one. 

Rupert Hughes, Jim Tully, Gertrude Ather- 
ton, Ruth Comfort Mitchell and many other 
famous writers have been amazed at the Palmer 
courses and whole-heartedly endorse them. Let 
us send you details of what they say about 
Palmer instruction. 


Clip the coupon now. It puts you under no 


obligation. You can’t go wrong. 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 

Dept. 15-K, Palmer Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 

I am interested in 

0 Short ied Writing ] Photoplay Writing 
] English and Self-Expression 


NAME 


ADDRESS _ 


4/1 correspondence strictly confidential. No salesman will call 














PHOTOGRAPHIC FACTS 
FOR THE WRITER 


The writer needs a photographic magazine to supply helpful. 
practical information in an understandable and interesting manner. 
There must not be too many formulas, technical expressions or 
“dry” scientific data. PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE is edited for the 
man or woman who is using photography in literary work. It aims 
to supply practical information in an interesting manner, to in- 
clude photographic travel articles, interesting bits of news and 
inspirational material which encourages and stimulates the reader. 
It addresses itself to students in schools and colleges, and be- 
lieves in promoting still and motion-picture photography wherever 
either or both may serve art, science, and industry. Lastly, it be- 
lieves in cordial editorial contact with its readers whether they are 
beginners, pictorialists or professionals. 

There are three monthly competitions; for advanced workers, be- 
ginners, and those who employ the services of a photo-finisher. The 
motion-picture department was the first in any American photo- 
graphic publication. PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE is known interna- 
tionally. It makes no claim other than that it tries to live up 
to its reputation of being a well-printed, interesting, and in- 
fluential photographic magazine. The regular readers of PHOTO- 
ERA MAGAZINE are best qualified to describe it and to state why 
it is worth having on the living-room table, at the camera club, 
in the school-library, and the industrial photographic laboratory. 


Send ten cents for a specimen copy, or better yet, send $2.50 
for a year’s subscription in the United States and Possessions. 
Canadian subscription, $2.85; Foreign, $3.25. 


PHOTO -ERA MAGAZINE 


(ESTABLISHED 1898) 


WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
J.S. A. 











ARTHUR E. SCOTT 
Authors’ Agent and Editorial Critic 
(Former Editor of Top-Notch Magazine) 

Expert criticism, revision, and marketing of manuscripts 
If you want real editorial assistance, write for particulars. 


74 Irving Place, New York 








THE CORRECT WORD: HOW TO 
USE IT 
By Josephine Turck Baker 
A language encyclopedia in condensed handy form for 
quick reference. A complete alphabetical list of what 
to say and what not to say. 
Cloth; $1.65, postpaid. 
WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 





















Send us your manuscript for free list of six 

best possible markets. Prompt answer. 
ANNE DONALDSON 

Constructive criticism; revision. Markcting and 

Mailing Service. Quality typing at low rates. 


P. O. Box 441 Elm Grove, Wheeling, W. Va. 














Make ’Em Laugh! 


Pep up your stories with wit and humor. Write jokes, 
puns, pithy paragraphs, clever verse, sketclies, mono- 


logues, etc. My Course of Ten Lessons makes it 
EASY. Full Course only $2.00. Single Lessons, 25c 
each. Sample Lesson FREE. 


JACK PANSY, 296 Broadway, New York 
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USING NOTES AS BANKNOTES 
(Continued from page 8) 


I shall offer in conclusion an example 
nearer home—at least my home. This wil] 
serve to illustrate how difficult it is to meet 
the wants of national magazines. 

I had been trying for a long time to climh 
the barrier of McCall’s editorial strong. 
hold. I had offered in vain articles abou 
my experiences in Hamelin, the Pied Piper 
Town, and in the little hamlet of Boden. 
werder where Baron Munchhausen lived. 
lied and died. No, they wanted nothing 
and especially nothing about the foreign 
scene. Then I came back at them with 
“home produce,” although it seemed to me 
a trifle ridiculous, writing about people and 
things with which I was thrown into daily 
contact. To me they had become common. 
place and uninteresting. 

There is a little moral to be found here 
that applies to all authors in all places. 
They are afraid of writing about—almost 
ashamed to—the little things next door, with 
which they have grown up and lived a large 
part of their lives and know so well. And 
so many excellent writers live and maybe 
waste, half their lives before they come to 
realize that Far-Off Things are often a 
will o’ the wisp that lures the desires and 
imagination astray. The things editors 
want and so often accept right off, are the 
things we writers know so well! 

So I proposed an article about Redding, 
Conn., where I live when at home. Mark 
Twain lived latterly, and died in Redding. 
A number of these people whom I knew so 
well, were well-known people, authors in 
the main. So I proposed an article: “What 
Do Writers Get Out of Their Country 
Homes?” The proposal was accepted when 
I added the names of the characters who 
would appear in the article: Ida M. Tarbell, 
Rachel Crothers, Tristram Tupper, Henry 
James Forman, Alleen Wilkes, Albert Bige- 
low Paine, Art Young. 

But here is where my notebock came in. 
I went around and plucked these people just 
as L found them in their “rainy daisies” and 
shirt sleeves, working in their gardens—just 
3y set- 





as they 


were naturally, in real life 
ting down what they were and said, I suc- 
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ceeded in making just human beings out 
of them, possibly “characters.” Then I 
simply copied my notes! 

Notes made on any spot, can make that 
spot live! 





There probably will be general agreement 
on one point among all who read poetry 
with any ardour. The first and greatest 
pleasure of the explorer is a kind of self- 
discovery. He reads a poem which is classi- 
cal, inevitable, satisfying; it is new to him 
but instantly familiar—he finds himself 
wondering when he read it before, and why 
he had forgotten it. It may be the thought, 
the meter, or the diction that so takes him 


_with a sense of kinship, or even of owner- 


ship—more probably it is the complex 
rhythm of words and feeling, which so cor- 
responds with his own spiritual wave-length 
that the message is received with perfect 
clearness, and seems like a stirring of mem- 
ory, a repayment of things long pos- 
sessed. 

After this, it seems to me, comes the dis- 
covery of the poet in his poems—the real- 
ation of the man with his feelings and 
thoughts, the maker with his “heaven-sent 
moments for this skill.’” As we under- 
stand a friend, to see him acting in accor- 
dance with his known character—quite apart 
from the question of agreement or approval 

so it is one of the deeper pleasures to live 
with a poet till you know him by every out- 
ward sign and inward rhythm. Then comes 
a still greater reward: when once you have 
set out on this intimacy, ideas begin to spring 
up in vou like flowers, planted by no hand 
of yours. You become aware of signif- 
icances, of interactions of form and sense, 
of rhythm and emotion, of meter and dic- 
tion; you begin to gain an insight into the 
essential nature of Poetry, the power and 
art of the artist. . You see him in his 
solitude, in his inner room, in the chamber 
of his heart, working because he must work, 
but not by himself nor for himself alone— 
how could he, seeing that he is not a sep- 
arate individual existence, but a member of 
a multitude, all not independent but inter- 
dependent, all receiving the best part of that 
which they have to give!—-Henry Newbolt, 
in “The Tide of Time in English Poetry.” 
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ABSOLUTELY UNSALABLE 


When I received them—yet, after my edit- 
ing these stories were sold to well-known 





publishers: 
ERE DUNO 6 6ccccge soe esqes . .- Young’s Magasine 
i, MOE CORP T ET TEE ee Breezy Stories 
“What's Wrong With ssecamcscl ee ener ee Collier’s 
“Derelicts’” (Novel). Dorrance & Co. 
“Quits” hithidaiogl an Dinas ce peeecaut Action Stories 
“Spurred by Jealousy” Blade & Ledger 
OEE PIE iova oiacis 6:2: 0.014. o.0.cierebisia well Ace-High 
“A Jekyll-Hyde Experience. . Leniibate daw aise True Story 
SED Sl MN 5 dicen cacce se Young’s Magazine 
“The Revolt on the Edith P”’.......... Action Stories 


Dozens of other stories, sent to me as a last resort, 
were revised and sold—some of them to the very pub- 
lishers who had rejected them before revision. 

If you are in need of editorial assistance, and willing 
to pay a fair price for first-class service, submit your 
manuscript to me for examination and report on cost 
of revision. No charge is made for this report; and 
if you do not care to accept my offer your story will 
be returned to you promptly. 

RANDAL JULIAN CARNES 
CRITICISM—REVISION—SALES 
Former Magazine Editor—Literary Agent Since 1918 


306-310 Elton Bldg., Tallapoosa, Ga. 











$1250--FOR A PHOTOPLAY--$1250 
Story by an unknown writer and sold through our sales depart- 
ment. We revise, copyright, and market. Located in the heart of 
Motion Picture Industry. We know the demand. Established 1917. 
Postal brings FREE BOOKLET with full particulars. 
UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 
313 Western & Santa Monica Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 











YOU CAN’T BUY EXPERIENCE 
But you can profit by my Seven Years Suc- 
cessful Service for Writers. Typing, Editing, 
Revision and Criticism of Mss. 

FRANCES RODMAN 
P. O. Box 284, Ridgewood, N. J. 


——— 








I CHALLENGE 


you that I will teach you, by mail, in one lesson, the simplest, 
shortest method all for $1.00. Not Bi hy. You can read 
one’s mind to a dot, by only looking in the eyes of partner 

















chum, sweetheart, etc. Praised by New York, Boston, Mon 
treal Police Chieis ; colleges; Thurston; Blackstone, etc., If 
fake, let them arrest me. 

A. HONIGMAN 
4244 Colonial Ave., Dept. M, Montreal, Canada 








THE MANUSCRIPT MART 


Literary Advisers and Managers 

225 North Michigan Avenue, 
We place high-grade fiction, plays, scenarios. features, 
graphs, illustrative art work, and volumes of poetry 
(Typing Service) 
INFORMATION ON REQUEST 
Gladys Wilmot Graham, Director. 
Harold Vinal, Foreign Representative. 
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PROTEC! ‘ith Silver Art Book Plates. Send 
ai oe for 64-page book of beautiful 
cm bookplate designs and samples. 
SILVER MAIL SERVICE 
Uptown Station 
6327 Glenwood Ave. Chicago. Ill. 
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- 7c 7 7 
THE WRITER’S MARKET 

£9) ) 

four to sixteen lines. We can use news photo- 
graphs featuring young people’s activities We 
report on manuscripts within two to three weeks: 
usually more promptly. Payment is made on ac- 
ceptance, at the rate of one cent a word or more 
for prose, and 25 cents a line for verse. W e buy 
first serial rights.” 


(Continued from page 


Literary Magazines 


The Forum, 441 Lexington Ave., New York, N. 
Y. Editor, Henry Goddard Leach. Issued month- 
ly; 40c a copy; $4.00 a year. “This is a general 
magazine, with emphasis on controversy. We use 
short stories of 3000 to 5000 words; articles of 
all types—literary, political, scientific, etc., with 
especial emphasis on those of a controversial na- 
ture, from 2500 to 5000 words; light essays, from 
2000 to 4000 words, and poetry. We also publish 
one story each month, from 3000 to 4000 words, 
for those who have never published any fiction, 
Drawings and woodcuts are used; no photographs, 
We report on manuscripts within one to three 
weeks, and pay approximately three cents a word 
and up on acceptance.” 

N.Y. 


$1.00 


The Lantern, 71 Willow St., Brooklyn, 
Editor, C. B. McAllister. Issued quarterly ; 
a year. “This is the official organ of the American 
Literary League. We use articles of interest to 
writers; book reviews and poetry. Articles should 
contain about 1000 words; book reviews about 
200 words and poetry fifty lines. Manuscripts are 
reported on within two weeks, payment being made 
in prizes only.” 


Religious Publications 


_The American Hebrew, 71 W. 47th St., New 
York, N ’. Editor, Isaac Landman. _ Issued 
weekly; 15c a copy; $5.00 a year. “This isa 


Jewish ‘weekly printed in E english and appealing to 
cultured 1 Jews. We use stories and articles about 
Jewish pioneers in the Middle, Southern and West- 
ern states. We accept both photographs and poetry. 
Report on manuscripts within two weeks. Pay- 
ment is made at one-half cent a word, depending 
upon merit of manuscript, on 15th of month after 
publication. We buy none but magazine rights.” 





The 
ford, 
. B: 
a year. 


Ave., Hart- 
Duggan, 
$1.50 


Catholic Transcript, 785 Asylum 
Conn. Editor, Rt. Rev. Thomas S. 
Issued every Thursday; 5c a copy; 

“This is a newspaper, the officiaf organ 
of the Diocese of Hartford. We use cable, news, 
picture service, etc., of ae Catholic Welfare 
Conference, Washington, D. C Feature Service 


of The Grimes Co., wid tack. D. C.; _ serial 
story from Bell Syndicate, New York; special 
articles from N. C. W. C., which runs into ten 
to fifteen columns. Other features occupy space 
from one to three columns.” 

The Epworth Era, 810 Broadway, Nashville. 
Tenn. Editor, Fitzgerald S. Parker. Issued 


monthly; 15c a copy; $1.25 a year. “This maga- 
ine is published in the interest of the Epworth 
League of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
and uses articles dealing with the life and work 
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of the young peoples’ religious society—such as 
Epworth League and Christian Endeavor. Short 
and serial stories that’ have a religious value are 
used. Also poems of real merit—especially on 
themes of the Christian Calendar; essays on sub- 
jects of interest to young Christians—not children 
—such as will be found helpful and inspiring. 
Doctrinal and formally religious discussions are 
not available. Very little contributed material is 
used, except what has been specifically solicited. 
Photographs are used. We report on manuscripts 
within thirty days. Payment varies with merit, 
averaging $3.50 per 1000 words.” 

The King’s Business, 536-540 South Hope St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. Editor-in-Chief, Dr. John 
M. MacInnis. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $1.25 
a year. “This is a bible family magazine using 
religious material. We do not pay for contribu- 
tions. 





Sports Magazines 


Antiques, 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Edi- 
tor, Homer Eaton Keyes. Issued monthly; 50c a 
copy; $4.00 a year. A magazine published for 
collectors of all forms of antiques. “We are con- 
cerned only with specific discussions, authorita- 
tively written, which offer new information on 
some aspect of collecting. Articles run from 1500 
to 1800 words. Payment for photographs is made 
at cost. We report promptly on manuscripts and 
pay about one and one-half cents per word on 
publication.” 


(Continued on page 56) 














BRAITHWAITE'’S 
ANTHOLOGY 
and YEARBOOK of 
AMERICAN POETRY 
1928 


Edited, with a Critical Introduction, by 
WILLIAM STANLEY BRAITHWAITE 


“A National Institution.” 
—May Lamberton Becker. 
“No practicing Poet can afford to be without 
one. —Scattle Post-Intelligencer. 
A substantial octavo volume, 600 pp., Full cloth. 


$4.00 


HAROLD VINAL, Ltd. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Poetry Publishers and Makers 
of Beautiful Books 


Manuscripts of Merit considered for 
Publication. 


Poet ry 
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EACH SET CONSISTS OF: 

Sheets of Manuscript Paper, 8!2x 11 inches. 
Second Sheets for making extra copy of 
| manuscript. 

25 Manila Envelopes, 4% x9!5 
| which to mail manuscripts. 

| 25 Manila Envelopes, 4x9 inches, which you 
are to self-address and enclose with manu- 
script for its return if rejected. 

2 Sheets of Carbon Paper. 


inches, in 


Large Manila, flap pasted envelopes 
(9”x 12”) can be purchased from us at the 

| following prices: 
Ln. $1.00 
BO EMC OD ES ooo 5s cisic Senin 000400000 1735 
Be Se EMMIS. 6c ratsin'g ase wins WaeGtrwi she 8.75 















“Complete 
' Set $] .50 





Give Your Manuscript | 
a Chance! 


Consider the editorial department with 
hundreds of manuscripts being submitted 
every week! Figure the effect of neatly 
Hy typed, crisp looking manuscripts on standard 
#/ paper compared with slovenly work on odd, 
mis-mated stationery. Which do you think 
makes the better impression—secures the most 
favorable reading? Dress up your manu- 
scripts; give them the professional touch; 
give yourself and your work a chance with 
the editors. 

For the convenience of those unable to 
obtain manuscript paper and envelopes we 
now have this supply service. A complete 
outfit of manuscript stationery is mailed 
postpaid the day your order on the coupon 
below is received. Owing to the low price 
at which we supply this service, we cannot 


send less than a complete set. Order 
yours today. 
em ea eh a a eR a 
Writer’s Digest, 
| 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
| enclose $......... .. Please send me ........ sets of 
" manuscript paper. envelopes, etc., at $1.50 a set. 
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<} You Need This! 


Save precious thoughts from loss; write 
everything, from notes to books, easier, 









quicker, better by Ridderhand, semi- 
shorthand invented by writer. Quickly 
learned; immediately useful. Book 


complete $2, postpaid. Folder? 
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~] bounell Upidderhiof = cyl! GZ 














Author and Critic Offers 
PRACTICAL ASSISTANCE TO WRITERS 


Sales Service Criticism Reconstructing. Highest 
recommendations. Write for circular or submit manu- 
scripts for definite report to 

ADELE S. BAILEY 
P. O. Box 186, ZANESVILLE, OHIO 














COLLABORATION 


further notice a modern fiction writer 
will collaborate with a few more earnest 
writers for $1 a thousand words. I will help 
you to write with the finish that makes stories 
sell. Applicants must have a fair education, 
some experience and aspiration. James Nep- 
thali Tracy, Cleveland Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


WRITERS—Free Criticism Service 


Valuable 


on books, 


Until 








contact with publisher-members—reduction 
etc., are among advantages enjoyed by 
writer-members of ‘Authors and Publishers Guild of 
America.” Write today for details and 
“Authors Question and Answer Book.” 


Address THE GUILD, 1200 Jackson St., Cincinnati. 


copy of 











Verse Pays—= 


M. H., of California, a subscriber 
to Writer’s Digest, writes that he 
has just sold a long narrative poem 
to be published in book form. 


Beside opportunities like this to make a consider- 
able sum on the sale of a long poem, there is a 
tremendous market for short verses. With proper 
tremendous market for short verse. With proper 
made in this field. 


The Art of 
Versification 


By J. BERG ESENWEIN and 
MARY ELEANOR ROBERTS 


The most complete and practical book written on 
the principles of poetry and composition of all 
verse forms. Studying this book will lead you to 
complete mastery of the art, from the elements of 
meter and rhyme to the most intricate and highly 
marketable forms of verse. If you want to be able 
to understand “the language of poetry,” if you 
want to add this very profitable form of writing to 
your accomplishments, send today for a copy of 
this book and begin to study it at once. 


Cloth-bound, gold lettered; gilt top; 
311 pages; $2, postpaid. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 
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SPRATS THAT CATCH 
MACKEREL 
(Continued from page 21) 
what he meant to put in it, rather than by 
what he did put into it. This is the main 
reason why most writers, as Horace says, 
“fall into the grossest faults, deluded by a 

seeming excellence.” 

And this, too, has the fatal effect of mak- 
ing them think that “trifles’’ don’t matter, 
Why bother about proper typing, paragraph- 
ing, punctuation, spelling, and so forth when 
you have a world-beating story? Any editor 
will be glad to lick it into shape if it isn't 
in proper shape already. And why bother 
about sending a stamped and self-addressed 
envelope of proper sise when the story isn't 
going to be returned? It is a curious fact. 
illustrating the unpractical character of writ- 
ers, that at least one-fifth of the return en- 
velopes sent out are too small to hold the 
manuscript. I know more than one profes- 
sional author who plays this absurd trick 
sometimes. 

There are no trifles in the selling and mar- 
keting of stories, any more than there are 
in other lines of professional work. 
a surgeon is going to exercise his utmost skill 
and knowledge in performing a_ difficult 
operation, he does not assume that disinfect- 
ing his hands and sterilizing his bistoury are 
trifles. Because a merchant has, with great 
effort, filled a big order, he does not think it 
a trifling matter to make sure the goods are 
properly addressed to the consignee. Be- 
cause an artisan has chosen solid oak for the 
building of a cabinet, he does not deem it 
needless to put finished craftsmanship into 
every detail of that cabinet, and to polish it 
nicely. 

So should it be with the writer. Apart 
from the pride everybody ought to take in 
doing finished, careful, creditable work, there 
is the practical, prudential aspect of the mat- 
ter. If you don’t take sufficient pains, you 
waste the pains you do take. You can’t catch 
fish without using bait. The English are fond 
of talking about “sending a sprat to catch a 
mackerel,” and it is the policy which rules all 
business. The writer’s sprats are his time, 
his pains, his patience, his intelligent efforts 

to supply what the editors want in just the 
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way they want it. Finding out what this is, 
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and equipping himself to turn it out, may 
cost him a few dollars now and then. That, 
too, is a sprat—and a mighty small sprat 
when you consider what doctors, lawyers, 
engineers, musicians, and even artisans have 
to spend for their sprats. I have yet to meet 
the writer who spends as much on his tools 
as the stingiest carpenter does. And pretty 
nearly every boy who wants to become an 
electrician or an automobile mechanic shells 
out more money for textbooks, technical 
journals, tools, working material, and prac- 
tical instruction than nineteen out of twenty 
novice writers do. 

But the mackerel! Ah, that mackerel! 
He is a fish worth a sprat or two. He is a 
meal that will last a lifetime, once you have 
him securely on the hook. And more than a 


meal. A feast. 


More 
any other single trait unless it is stick-to-it- 


writers need a sense of humor than 
iveness. Give a man these two, and some- 
how he'll come out ahead. But a sense of 
humor doesn’t mean merely a grin. 





A 


story—a first sale for the author. 


time, it means only one thing; the 


established author. 
—and none of them sold. 
me to master the technique of fiction. 
courage him about them. 

“Detective. 


have the full sympathy of the reader. 
solve. 


Other first sales have 
Stories, Love Affairs, West, Gentlewoman 


Writers,’ 





342 Madison Avenue 





author has clicked and is on the 
Here is the way it happened: 

The author is a successful business man who has time to devote to his hobby of writing. 
For two years he plugged away, turning out various kinds of love, 
He then came to me for help and took an elementary course with 
Finishing this, he was ready for professional writing. 
His stories turned out at this time were like his first in range of subject and I had to dis- 


“What type of story are you most interested in?” 
But every possible kind of detective has been used, and I want a different one.” 
Within fifteen minutes I had worked out for him a 
We then set 
The first three of a series were written several times, 
And Mr. Baird’s letter tells the story of the result. 

been made recently 
and other magazines. 

If you want to know about my method of helping authors, write for 
a booklet which will be sent free upon request. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Former Fiction Editor of Collier’s; Author of “‘Narrative Technique” 






Test Your .Story Writing 






writer 


able to perfect 
develop plots, and 
stories. 

ANALYSIS 


this interesting 


TEST 


Dr. Burton 


You will receive 
is worth your while to train for 
to you, 

LAIRD EXTENSION 
520 Laird Building 





. Ability FREE 


You may have the makings of a successful 
and not realize it. 
natural qualities of mind required, 
proper training under Dr. 
your 


Analysis Test, 
an expert critic’s fra ank opinion whether it 
authorship. 





lf you have the 
then by 
Burton you will be 
style and technique, 
produce splendid salable 
Send today for 
and try it 


FREE. 


No obligation 


INSTITUTE 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








I will type your 


for 40 cents a_ thousand 
10,000 or more, 
carbon copy. Poetry, 1 cent 


retain me; 


5733 Holden St., 





MSS. neatly, posalvestormn and promptly 
words. MSS. 

30 cents a thousand words, 
a line. 
if you don't like me—fire me. 


JOS. F. ROBINSON 


containing 
including 
If you like me— 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 








rate 10c per typewritten 


$540. Our 
minor errors corrected, 


carbon copy; 
discount on booklength. 
CRITICISM is desired, 
poetry, to above price. 

Telephone 6—6095 


702 North Vernon, 





THIS AD CAUGHT YOUR EYE! 


’ 
So did a story we typed catch the editorial eye, bringing author 
two markets suggested. 10 % 
Please send postage 
add 25c per 1,000 words prose, 2c line 
Criticism without typing. double this rate. 


THE TYPERIE 


page. prose or puetry, one 


If honest, constructive 


Dallas, Texas 








business 


I asked. 


“different” detective, 


to Pictorial Review, Weird 











THREE SALES IN TWO WEEKS 


SHORT time ago Edwin Baird, editor of “Real Detective Tales,” 
Within two weeks ‘I received a letter from Mr. Baird 


accepted a student’s 


saying: “I am happy to report that the last two stories hy ———-~ ——— have also 

proved acceptable..... I like his work very much, and am planning to start the stories in 
our November issue.” 

One story accepted may be due to good luck, but when three have sold in such a short 


road to becoming an 


and action stories 


one who would 


t about building crimes for this detective to 
following my criticism of them. 


Tales, 


Cabaret 


“How I Work With 


New York City 

















































































LEARN HOW TO 
TAP THIS 
BIG-PAYING MARKET 


Syndicate writers command the big 
money. Enter this lucrative field and 
get the most out of your efforts. 
Learn the “how to” of syndicating 
your manuscripts from A to Z. 


How To 

How TO syNpicaTE | SYNDICATE 
manuscriPts | MANUSCRIPTS 
By FELIX J. KOCH by 

FELIX J. KOCH 















HE magazine | 
section and 

i} special columns of 
% i our modern news- 
papers offer an un- 
limited field to the 
ambitious writer. 
Here the writer 
who will take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities that surround him daily can turn 
a few hours’ work to exceptional profit. 











Clothbound; 
188 pages. 
Postpaid, $1.00 


This complete textbook, by a man who 
makes his living by writing for magazine 
sections, is a dependable guide for the 
beginner in this branch of writing. It 
discusses the subject thoroughly from 
every standpoint, telling where to seek 
material, how to prepare the article, how 
to sell it, and many other valuable and 
helpful points. 


turning your 
be sure to 


If you want to begin 
efforts into real money now, 
send for this book. 


Use This Coupon to Order 


WRITER'S DIGEST, Book Dept., 
22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





GENTLEMEN: Please send me by return mail, post- 
paid, a copy of “How to Syndicate Manuscripts,” 
for which I enclose $1. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 53) 


The Sportsman, 10 Arlington St., Boston, Mass, 
Editor, Richard E. Danielson. Issued monthly: 
50c a copy; $6.00 a year. “We use authoritative 
articles on amateur sport—turf, tennis, fox-hunt- 
ing, horse-breeding, polo, yachting, golf, aviation, 
dogs, etc., from 2000. to 2900 words. Photographs 
exceptionally good pictorially are wanted. Ver 
little poetry is used—only satirical verse, bearing 
on sport. We report on manuscripts upon receipt, 
and payment is made at two cents a word, on ac- 
ceptance.” 

Ave., New 
Issued semi- 
“We want 


Magazine, 79 Seventh 
Editor, Lawrence Lee. 
monthly; l5c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
good stories of athletic competition, with much 
of the actual game in the writing—needed three 
months ahead of the calendar season of the sport, 
from 3500 to 10,000 words. No photographs; no 
poetry. We report on manuscripts in two weeks, 
and pay one cent to one and one-half cents a word 
on acceptance.” 


Sport Story 
York, N.. Y. 


The Spur, 425 Fifth Ave, New York, N. Y. 
Editor, H. S. Adams. Issued twice a month; ite 
a copy; $8.00 a year. “We use photographs and 
articles on sports, personalities, travel and the arts. 
Articles rarely exceed 1500 words, and, because of 
the highly specialized character of the magazine, 
are usually placed on order. Very little poetry is 
used; mostly short verses with subjects. Manz- 
scripts are reported on promptly. The rate of pay- 
ment varies according to the material. Payment 
is on acceptance.” 


Trade Magazines 

American Forests and Forest Life, Lenox Bldg, 
Washington, D. C. Editor, Ovid M. Butler. Is- 
sued monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “This 
is a forestry educational and outdoor inspirational 
magazine. We use popular articles, stories, and 
photographs dealing with trees, forests, re foresta- 
tion, lumbering, wild life, hunting, fishing, explora- 
tion and other phases of forest and tree life. Use 
occasional verse under twenty lines. Photographs 
of unique or unusual trees and forest oddities es- 
pecially desired. We are always in the market for 
stories dealing with forest personalities or forest 
people. Articles should not exceed 2500 words; 
fiction should be under 2000 words; sHort features 
and fillers 1000 words or less. Payment is made 
on acceptance, at the rate of one cent a word and 
up for prose; ten cents a line for poetry, and 
fifty cents and up for photographs. Manuscripts 
are reported on within ten days.” 





The Apothecary, 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston, 
Mass. Editor, Will T. Bradley. Issued monthly; 
$1.50 a year. “We use newsy trade articles from 
500 to 2000 words; illustrated, if possible; the 
more local the better; not too technical. We also 
use photographs, but seldom need poetry. Report 
on manuscripts within two weeks. Payment 1s 


made at one-half cent a word on acceptance.” 








The Aviator, 110-112 West Ave. A, Temple, 
Texas. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a 
vear. Editor, Horace T. Chilton. “We are in- 
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terested in feature articles and good fiction with 
an air angle, about 3000 words in length. Photo- 
graphs are used to illustrate the articles, and for 
a two-page picture spread and one full-page fron- 
tispiece. Payment for photographs is $2 unless 
accompanied by article. We also want brief, spot 
a news, written in news form. It must 

» live and of national appeal. Poetry is not 
ied. Manuscripts are reported on promptly, and 
payment is made on publication, at the rate of 
one-half to one cent a word.” 


The Dairy World, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Il. Editor, E. C. Ackerman. Issued Monthly; 
0c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use articles on 
dairy products (milk, butter, ice cream, cheese, 
condensed milk, etc), and merchandising and new 
plant stories, from 1000 to 2000 words in length. 
Photographs are desired only if graphically de- 
scriptive of accompanying story. We report on 
manus cripts within thirty days. Payment is made 
at rate of one cent a word and fifty cents to $3.00 
for photographs, on publication.” 
215 S. 


Dry Goods Reporter, Market St., Chicago, 


Ill. Editor, Frank E. Belden. Issued monthly ; 
Wea copy; $1.00 a year. “We use stories, 300 to 
800 words, telling of successful merchandising 


methods used in dry goods and department stores, 
‘9 promote business and get a higher net profit 
in certain departments; fabrics, ready-to-wear, 
corsets, hosiery, notions, dress accessories, floor 
coverings, draperies, men’s wear—illustrated with 
photos of window displays, department arrange- 
ment, buyers, etc., and advertising material. We 
also use stories, 100 to 200 words, for a double- 
page feature called ‘Profit Pullers.’ The name is 
self-explanatory. These shorts need not be con- 
cerned with certain departments; they may treat 
of stunts, sales and profitable ideas that apply to 
the store as a whole. No poetry. We report on 
manuscripts within a week, and pay at the rate 
of one cent a word on acceptance.’ 


The Express Messenger, 65 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Editor, Stanley W. Todd, “The Ex- 
press Messenger is an internal magazine of the 
American Railway Express Company, and pub- 


lishes material which is received from the line. 
We do not purchase anything from _ outside 
authors.” 


The Feed Bag, 86 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Editor, David : Steenbergh. Issued 
monthly; $2.00 a year. “This is a trade journal 
for retail feed dealers, using success articles of 
(Continued on page 60) 











JACK LONDON said: 


“I like your simple, direct, 
straight - from - the - shoulder 


method of presenting the 
matter. As somewhat of .a 
veteran in the short story 
game, I feel justified in 
giving my judgment that 
your course in_ short story 
writing is excellently com- 


prehensive and practical.” 





WE 


the 


anything 
Course is 


you than 


This should mean more to 
ze Story 


can say—-The Hoosier Short 
only one he ever endorsed. 
CHECKS OR REJECTION SLIPS! 
are you getting? Rejection slips are the 
horror of every Amateur Writer! Hoosier Students 
are getting Real Money for their work! Under the 
personal direction of Dr. Johnston, who will give you 
unlimited personal criticism and een sales 
service, you, too, will get checks! 
Write for free booklet, ““The Art of Story Writing.” 

Tells all about our service and course. Also our splendid 
course in English! Write today. 


HOOSIER INSTITUTE 


Dept. 191-A FORT WAYNE, IND. 


Which 














































MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
MISS ETHEL LAROS 
5473 Kincaid St., E. E., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
I Know How 


4 years with an editor; 2 with an author. 
50c a thousand words. 1 carbon included. 





























AUTHORS TAKE NOTICE 


Neat and accurate typing. Prompt and 
efficient service. Special rates for trial 
orders. 


FLORENCE C. BURTON 
111 Chapman Ave., Auburn, N. Y. 































PERSONALITY TYPING! 


distinctive typing service which puts 
the punch of personality into the presentation of your 
manuscripts. Editors are human, and the manuscript 
which arrests attention by its faultless appearance has 
the greater chance of acceptance. 50c per 1000 words 
return postage paid. 
PERFECT TYPING SERVICE 
4060 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


A sympathetic, 































In 
much lost motion as well as give him timely tips and advice. 


Among magazine sales during the past few 


Peoples Popular Monthly Modern Homemaking 
Prize Story Love Story Magazine 


SHORT STORIES, ARTICLES, 


close touch with the current editorial needs of the magazines 


weeks are the 


Magazine of Business 
Current History 
r 4 


BOOKS—SOLD! 


and publishers, I am in a position to save the writer 


following: 

Cabaret Stories 

West Weekly 

Christian Endeavor World 


The Target 
Outdoor Life 
Mystery Stories 





Sunset American Mutual M 





ile, 


in- 


I am glz ad to handle the work of both professional and 
scriptive of my 


SALES SERVICE, EXPERT CRITICISM, 


155 E. 42nd Street, 





new writers whose work shows promise. Send for circular de- 


EDITING AND MANUSCRIPT TYPING. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 
Authors’ Agent 


New York, N. Y. 































































Mailing Lists 


Will help you increase sales 


catalog giving counts 











CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 


Authors’ Agent and Editorial Critic. 
Revision Private Tutoring Criticism. 
Sales Service. Terms on Request. 
Interviews by appointment only. 


CARMEA L. KESTING 
P. O. Box 7040, Kansas City, Mo. 








Official Publication of Writers’ Protective League 
Gives facts about fraudulent and incompetent services 
offered to writers. Investigate. Be safe; not sorry. 
Join the League, send 50c for 
Address: 


WRITERS’ PROTECTIVE LEAGUE, Inc. 
1001 Hi-Long Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 


or last two copies. 











Actual Sales Tell the Story 
Are you looking for an efficient sales service for your 
short stories? If so, IT am the man who can SELL 
ANY WORTHWHILE SHORT STORY FOR YOU 
at least five times out of ten. Write for folder at once! 
JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, Author’s Agent 
P. O. Box 10, Station “R,”’ New York City 














| | 
Strengthen Your Plots! 


Stories to SELL must have strong, 
dynamic plots. Learn plot con- 
struction from the ground up. 


Plot of the Short Story 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


The 


Gives the facts and fundamentals of short-story 
plotting. covering the subject more thoroughly 
than any one volume you can get. These headings 
only suggest the valuable information crammed 
into this book: 

The Plot; Laws Governing the Plot; Plot Analysis: 
Inspiration; The Process of Plotting; The Prog- 
ressive Stages in Plotting; Arrangement of Events: 
Plot Development; The Ten Possible Plot Mani- 
festations; Plot Genealogy; Classifications and 
Variations of Plot: Practical Plot Sources: A 
Storehouse Full of Plots; Practical Demonstration 
in Plot Building: The Plot-Built Story. 

Study this book. Write stories with plots that 
compel interested reading—that demand editorial 
acceptance. 175 pages, art-cloth cover, an amaz- 
ing value at $1.50, postpaid. Send for your copy 
today. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


| 22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. | 
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DRAMATIC ACTION 
(Continued from page 28) 

interest or suspense. Shakespeare does no 
allow you to feel certain that Othello wil 
live happily with Desdemona, nor does he 
allow you to despair of their continued hap. 
The constant play of doubt and 
hope was the natural result of Othello’s ad. 
vances and reverses in his course toward 
his goal. 

When the 
course he is advanced and reversed no more. 
He now enters the third grand division of 
dramatic action, the Culmination. In the 
Revolution the drama culminated in two 
final actions, the Climax and the Consun. 
mation. The colonies reached the climax 
when they forced Cornwallis to surrender 
Yorktown, Virginia, on October 19, 1781. 
There could be no more advances and re. 
verses in winning the war, because the war 
was already won. The Revolution cul- 
minated in the climax and the Consumma- 
tion of freedom. The colonies had gone 
through the hell of war and now they reaped 
the rich reward of liberty for themselves 
and posterity and saw the birth of the great 
republic. 

At last the six parts of dramatic action 
are before you. They merely outline the 
or channel through which drama 
flows. Your mind and heart must supply 
the substance and quality of the stream. 
Whether this channel is choked with efflt- 
vial sewage or bears the crystal waters of 
beauty and truth depends upon yourseli. 
Let us pour into these banks the best and 
purest waters from the wellsprings of our 
souls so that the world may see in the re 
public which the colonies birthed something 
that is worthy and beautiful. 


piness. 


main character finishes his 


form 


[If you place your future stories within 
the channel marked out by the six parts of 
dramatic action, you have a guarantee only 
that you are moving in the right direction. 
You can be certain of that much by making 
each paragraph of your manuscript tell 
nothing that does not produce the intended 
impression and pertain to the cause, course 
or culmination of your drama. You may 


not at once write stories that will sell, but 
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you may be certain that your plots have the 
form which makes interest, suspense and 
sales possible. 





GOSSIP ABOUT GREAT 

AUTHORS 
(Continued from page 34) 
in the indulgence of his “vice.” Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who introduced the use of the weed 
into England, smoked frequently, and the 
anecdote of. his servant, who emptied a 
bucket of water on him, thinking he was on 
fire, because he saw the smoke issuing from 
his mouth, is very well known. Many other 
poets and literary men have smoked. Car- 
lyle, in his day, blew a tremendous cloud. 
Coleridge was known to have taken immod- 
erate quantities of opium; as did De Quincey 
also. 

But the majority of famous authors have 
found relaxation and inspiration in more 
harmless ways. Daguesseau, when he want- 
ed diversion from the study of jurispru- 
dence and history, betook himself to a pair 
of compasses and a book of mathematics. 
Richelieu amused himself by playing with 
cats, and studying their tricks. Cowper had 
his tame hares. Sacchini, the musical com- 
poser, had his wife by his side, and his 
numerous dogs gamboling about him. Sir 
Walter Scott was always attended by his 
favorite dogs. 

But Alfieri, like Luther and Milton, 
found the greatest solace and inspiration in 
music. “Nothing,” said he, “so moves my 
heart, and soul, and intellect, and rouses my 
very faculties, like music—and especially 
the music of women’s voices. Almost all 
my tragedies have been conceived under the 
immediate emotion caused by music.” Vol- 
taire took great pleasure in the opera, and 
there dictated some of his most brilliant let- 
ters. 
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The Writer’s Service Bureau 
FRANKLIN, OHIO 
(*JAMES KNAPP REEVE—AGNES M. 
REEVE, editors) offers competent editorial 
assistance in the criticism, revision and mar- 
keting of manuscripts. Circular explaining 
methods and charges sent on request. Book 
MSS. a specialty, correctly typed and prepared 
for publication. Correspondence invited. 


Also Text-Books for Writers: 


Modern Photoplay Writing—Its Crafts- 


nee ge OS ee ares $3.00 
1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts (Reeve). 2.50 
Art of Inventing Characters (Polti)...... 2.50 
Te WEEE G TIOB ic pore caneneme saat 2.50 
Juvenile Story Writing (Robinson)...... 2.10 
Technique of Fiction Writing (Dowst)... 1.75 
36 Dramatic Situations (Polti).......... 1.50 
Plotting the Short Story (Chunn)....... 1.00 
Rhymes & Meters (Winslow)............ 15 
How to Write a Short Story (Quirk)....  .65 
The Way Dito. Paiteici<scc0s96<sie 8iies 00 


Catalogue 30 others 

Also, THE Writers’ BULLETIN, a compact Mag- 
azine of Information, designed to “Show the 
Road” for Writers. $1.50 per year. 1dc single 
copy. 

(*Founder of The Editor and 

WRITERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 

5 Alexander Bldg., Franklin, Ohio 











GOOD SERVICE—ALWAYS 


Typing: 50c a thousand words—with one carbon copy, 
Thc. Manuscripts criticized and revised; also sales 
service. Short story writing taught by mail in ten 
lessons. Write for particulars. 


LESLIE CLEMENS 
64 John St., East, Waterloo, Ont., Can. 








THE UNIVERSAL PLOT CATALOGUE 
By Henry Albert Phillips 


This handy reference book suggests plots faster than the most 
prolific writer can pound them out. Gives a complete system for 
assembling, filing. and using plot material, with a complete index 
of plot subjects alphabetically arranged with cross references. 

Cloth, 157 pages; $1.50, postpaid. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 





| 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 














WE SMOOTH YOUR WAY 


Many rough spots in the road to the editor’s desk us 
eliminated by our author’s service. Typing fee of 

per 1000 words includes careful correction of your 
manuscript, carbon copy and market suggestions. All 
we ask is a trial. 


PRIEST & PRIEST 
36 New Dwight St., Springfield, Mass. 
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Not a school—no courses or books to sell. 
stories as thousands of successful writers. 


508 Western and Santa Monica Bldg., 





$$ FOR PHOTOPLAY IDEAS 


You are just as capable of writing acceptable 
s Original plots and ideas are what is wanted. 
Plots accepted in any form. Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed. Send for free booklet. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY (Established 1917) 


OLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 















































































































































RELIABLE SALES SERVICE 


You Can Spend Only $1.00 On Any Double-Spacex d, 
i F 





Typewritten 
Compare 


Manuscript, Wit s, Unless We Sell It For You. 
k F ‘Selling 


Our Plan With All Others. As For Your Copy of 
Your Story. 
THE B-B SERVICE COMPANY 


Chas. Roy Cox, Gen. Mgr. 
995 East Rich St. Columbus, Ohio. 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 














For negotiation in American and British markets. 
Opinien as to sales possibility furnished FREE, if 
return postage is inclosed. Prompt service guaranteed, 


CHARLES B. McCRAY 
TIFFIN, OHIO 


Manuscript Broker 











WRITERS! 


Let a successful author prepare your MSS. accord- 
ing to editorial requirements. Fifty cents per thou- 
sand words; poems two cents per line. Minor correc- 
tions and one carbon copy. Special rates above ten 
thousand words. A trial will convince you of the 
superiority of my work. 

MARY GRAY 


R. R. 2, Box 15, Jeffersonville, Ind. 





Private Tutoring in Short Story Writing 


By ANNA MAE BRADY 
1409 North Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 
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WALKER’S 


Rhyming Dictionary 


An essential book for every poet or song writer, 
and the secret of clever, successful poetry. It will 
dress up your ideas in rhymes that attract attention. 


700 Pages —Entire English 
Language Rhymed — Complete 


Every word that rhymes with every other word 
is quickly found in this remarkable volume by 
means of a special plan whereby the whole English 
language is arranged according to the rhyming 
qualities of each word. The book is exhaustive; 
the most complete work of its kind ever prepared. 
With it you can avoid those thread-worn rhymes 
which often mean certain defeat for an otherwise 
good song. It will enable you to find those unex- 
pected rhymes that will mean so much to the suc- 
cess of your ideas. 


Don’t be without a copy another week. Use the 
coupon today. 





WRITER’S DIGEST, Book Dept., 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please find enclosed $2.50 for 
which send me a cloth-bound copy of Walker’s 
“Rhyming Dictionary,” postpaid. 


Address 


























Writer's Digest 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 57) 

feed dealers who do business on a cash basis: 
travel stories among a group of dealers describ. 
ing their methods, with photographs of each feed 
store and owner; accounts of dealers who operate 
successful truck delivery to farmers and feed mix. 
ing and grinding service with description of cost 
system and charges made for service; any wr. 
usual feature about pioneer feed men. Stories 
from Central Northwest and East preferred. Max. 
imum length, 2000 words. We report on manu- 
scripts within two weeks, and pay one cent a word 
on publication.” 

129 E. Michigan St, 
Meyer. Issued 


National Printer-Journalist, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Editor, John 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “Ours isa 
technical journal for executives of printing and 
newspaper plants, and we want articles on the 
actual experiences of publishing and printing ex. 
ecutives in using plans, methods, etc., in any de- 
partment, to increase prestige and profit. State 
the problem, tell the remedies tried and applied in 
detail (in dollars and cents details) and the results 
achieved. We prefer to have the signature of 
publishers or printers (executives) over our ar- 
ticles, but this is not absolutely essential. We are 
especially interested in having with our’ stories, 
where there is an excellent and very efficient ar- 
rangement of the mechanical department, sketches 
of floor plans showing the layout—pencil sketches, 
somewhat in proportion, will do, if no blue prints 
or tracings are available. Such sketches must 
show the location of each piece of equipment, ma- 
chinery, cabinet, press, etc. and a key must be fur- 
nished with each, giving the name of the equip- 
ment, etc. We must have photographs of ex- 
ecutives concerned in stories, and can sometimes 
use good exteriors or interiors, with life on them, 
if possible. We do not want fiction, poetry, or 
opinions in any form, except within interviews 
giving the name of the individual interviewed 
Payment is made on publication, at the rate of 
one-half to two cents a word.” 


The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Editor, Robert E. Sterling. 
Issued weekly; 10c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
are in need of technical articles on problems and 
developments in operative milling ; inspiration mer- 
chandising articles on the sale of flour and feed: 
illustrated articles dealing with the establishment 
of enterprising feed manufacturing concerns, and 
general developments in the feed industry. Rat 
of payment averages one cent a word upon ac- 
ceptance.” 


118 South Sixth St. 


The Ohio Farmer, 1013 Rockwell Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Editor, Walter H. Lloyd. “We are 
interested in material of interest to the farmer in 
his profession and to the farm family. We also 
use fiction—second serial rights of published 


works. Photographs are used for cover pictures. 
Very little poetry outside of Ohio contributors. 


Manuscripts are reported on as soon as possible 
Payment is made on publication.” 

Packing and Shipping, 63 Beekman St., New 
York. Editor, S. A. Wood, Jr. Issued monthly: 


25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We are in the market 
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for technical illustrated articles on the packing, 
handling and distribution of merchandise in in- 
dustry, up to 5000 words in length. Also new 
wrinkles in packing and handling in the shipping 
department. Photographs are used to illustrate 
articles, and $1.00 is paid for each one used. We 
have no use for poetry. Manuscripts are reported 
on within ten days, and payment is made on pub- 
lication, at the rate of one-half cent a word.” 


Pacific Retail Confectioner, 35 North 9th St., 
Portland, Ore. Issued monthly; 15c a copy. “We 
want practical articles telling the retail confec- 
tioner and soda fountain owner how to operate 
more efficiently, get better results for the money 
and increase volume and profit. Business building 
is the keynote. Window display articles must be 
definite and detailed. Manuscripts are paid for on 
publication, at the rate of $5 a page.” 

The Printing Industry, 81 W. Van Buren St., 
Chicago, Ill. Editor, Magnus A. Arnold. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
articles on production in all departments of the 
printing industry, from 500 to 3000 words; no 
photographs or poetry. We report on manuscripts 
within two weeks and pay on public ition at the 
rate of one to two cents a word.” 

The Pussler, Gilead, La. 
tor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“We can use cryptograms, enigmas, cross word 
puzzles, and all other puzzles. Also short articles, 
written about cryptograms. There will be prize 
contests in each issue. Manuscripts are reported 
on within ten days, and payment is made on ac- 
ceptance.” ——— 

Radio Listeners’ Guide and Call Book, 230 Fiith 
Ave. New York, N. Y. Editor, S. Gérnsback. 
Issued quarterly; 50c a copy; $1.75 a yedr. “This 
magazilie appeals to the radio listener and set 
builder, and uses constructional details of new 
radio circuits from 2000 to 3000 words. Photo- 
graphs are acceptable. Manuscripts are reported 
on at once and payment is made according to im- 
portance of material.” 

Taxi News, 220 W. 42nd St., New York. Edi- 
tor, Edward McNamee. Issued monthly; 10c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “Humorous or technical news 
relating to taxicabs or taximen’s organizations is 
wanted. We use cartoons or drawings occasion- 
ally. Manuscripts are reported on promptly and 
payment is made on acceptance.” 


Wendell Tynes, Edi- 


Tires, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. Is- 
sued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. Editor, 
Jerome T. Shaw. “We always welcome articles 
describing the merchandising practices of success- 
ful tire dealers and operators of service stations 
in which the sale of tires plays an important part. 
Manuscripts should run about 1500 words in length, 
and should be accompanied by photographs of 
shops and individuals. It is advisable for writers 
to query us before submitting manuscript. We do 
not use poetry. Manuscripts are reported on with- 
in a week, and payment is made on peieation, at 
the rate of one-half cent a word and $2 for photo- 
graphs.” —— 

Toilet Requisites, 250 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Editor, Donald S. Cowling. Issued month- 
(Continued on page 63) 





TYPEWRITERS 


ALL STANDARD MAKES, 
$10 up. Fully guaranteed. 
Free Trial. Write for complete 
illustrated lists and special 
reduced prices. 
NORTHWESTERN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
121 N. Francisco Ave., Dept. 12, Chicago, Illinois 


TYPING TELLS 


Let experts type, correct, revise your MSS. 











60c per M with carbon. Revision extra. 
Speed — Service — Satisfaction. 


THE WRITESHOP 
964 West Fifteenth St., San Pedro, Cal. 











I’M FROM MISSOURI 


Let me show you 
How well I can type your MSS. 
Per thousand words. 


CLEO SCHOOLER, Richmond, Mo. 

















service offers you thorough 
accurate typing with car- 


z) Vy 
Our high-quality 
yon copy, prompt attention, and assistance 


sores ion, neat and 


a selling. Lowest prices, too—40c per 1000 
words; 44c a line for poems. Such a complete, economical 
manuscript vice is just what you have been looking for, 
isn’t it? Give us a trial; we guarantee satisfaction. 


BESSINGER SERVICE CO. 
D-133 South East St., Galion, Ohio 















WRITERS—AUTHORS 


Prompt, 
Carbon copy, 
Write for 


Manuscript typing: neat and accurate service. 


Reasonable rates. spelling and other cor- 


rections made. rates and other information 
desired. 


MRS. NICHOLAS L. SCHAEFFER 
Box 111, Blandon, Pa. 





YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 
Typed in acceptable form. 70c per 1000 words, 
with carbon. Spelling and punctuation correc- 
tions included. 
PEARL A. BROWN 
7254 Emerald Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 








> 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write 
MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in_the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from ‘New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a 
fellow craftsman.” 
Single copies 25 cents 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 92 
Springfield, Mass. 





$3.00 a year 








































































I 
Details 


Count e / 
Get them right 


Don’t Grope or Guess 
Put Your Finger on 
the Right Fact, Figure 
or Rule in an Instant. 


THE DESK 


REFERENCE BOooK 
IL 





Cloth, 251 pages, 
postpaid 


$ 1 -50 


Don’t pass little 
details of construc- 
tion and fact in 
your manuscripts in 
a slipshod manner, 
because they do not 
seem important 
enough to “take the 
trouble to look up.” 


The Desk Reference Book contains the 
answers to a number of questions that bother 
writers every day. With this book at your 
elbow you have an abundance of valuable in- 
formation ready for instant reference. 

Don’t guess or take careless chances with 
Punctuation, Capitalization, Spelling, Com- 
pound Words, Division of Words, Abbrevia- 
tions and Diction. Recurrence of minor 
errors acts against a favorable reading of 
your manuscript. Have the facts handy 
regarding Relations of the Author to the 
Publisher, Copy right, Relations of the 
Short-Story Writer to the Magazines, Me- 
chanics of the Book, Indexing, Postal Reg: 
ulations, Foreign Currency, Weights and 
Measures, and many other subjects. Put 
this book alongside of your dictionary—you 
will want to use it just as often. Send the 
coupon today. 


uTt 
WILLIAM DANA ORS 
By 
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WRITER’S DIGEST; 1 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 

I enclose $1.50. (Currency, check or money order). 
Send me a copy of The Desk Reference Book at once. l 








Writer's Diges 


FROM THE INSIDE—OUT 


(Continued from page 38) 


district turned me down after twenty-five 


years’ service.” Another wonderful story! 

Stories began to pop up like mushrooms 
They peeped out at me from the eyes of the 
tiny girl who was trying to offer a peanut 
to the little fuzzy Lafayette 
Square, the while her white-capped nurse 


squirrel in 


“Sun- 
selling her papers from her 


dragged her along; from the face of 
shine Mary” 

old box stand, while memories of her days 
on light opera stage doubtless flitted through 
her dim old mind; from the hordes of smug 
satished government workers pouring out of 
the big Hopper at the noon hour, with the 
unmistakable stamp on their countenances, 

Stories, stories everywhere and not a type- 
writer near. I must deposit my check and 
hurry back. The world was waiting for that 
next story. I was in hopes that the young 
man who assumed a bored expression when 
he shoved my paltry dollars over the marble 
counter at the bank would be at his post 
today. Behind his grilled bars he should 
witness my triumph. A check from a maga- 
zine which he, poor worm, must pay to read, 

He was there and the magic bit of paper 
which had propelled me down Pennsylvania 
Avenue on wings as buoyant as the Spirit 
of St. Louis, slipped over the cold marble, 
under the bars and was being bunched with 
a pack of other ordinary checks. 

As I walked out into the fall sunshine, its 
radiance was distinctly dimmed; a magic 
something seemed to have departed. I tried 
to recapture it again by a peep at my bank 
book with its latest entry of three figures. 
Instead, I experienced a cold calculating 
complacency. 


Oh, I*cstacy why art thou so fleeting ? 





Ir you are sitting around wishing you 


were in the other writer’s shoes, there is 
for doubt that 
If this is 


would you do in the other 


reasonable cause you are 


filling your own. true, what 


man’s boots? 


Tell me that, you pen pusher 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 


(Continued from page 61) 


ly; doc a copy; $3.00 a year. “This is a trade 
magazine (toilet goods field) and the material used 
is chiefly articles on Toilet Requisites—their origin, 
their form, their uses; correct methods of ap- 
plication, suggested ideas and any odd quirks that 
might prove interesting concerning them; inter- 
views With outstanding toilet goods buyers of 
department stores or druggists who are prominent 
in the sale of toilet articles; and interesting ideas 
and effective sales plans for increased business on 
toilet goods. We are particularly anxious to secure 
good drug store articles and ideas. Photographs of 
musual or especially interesting displays on toilet 
goods ig g are always acceptable. Payment is 
made on the 15th of the month following pub- 
lication. 


Xenia, Ohio. Editor, 

ly M. Torrence. Issued semi-monthly ; 

copy; $2.00 a year. “This is a lumber trade 
paper, with circulation ninety per cent retail deal- 
ers. We desire feature stories based on interviews 
with progressive retail lumber yard managers, on 
their methods or experiences in conducting their 
wsiness. These should concern themselves with 
dvertising and trade promotion stunts, and the 
results in dollars and cents. Attractive yard lay- 
wuts, offices and service departments; accounting 
and collection systems and records; methods of 
handling delivery, character of equipment used, 
maintenance cost, and operating experience. Our 
regular space rates are I6c an inch for news and 
ut, but in addition to this, we will pay $3.00 each 
for acceptable photographs of yard scenes, equip- 
ment or staffs, and a bonus of $10.00 for each ac- 
eptable, exclusive article, on these ‘how to do it’ 
themes.” 


Wood Construction, 


Women’s and Household Periodicals 


The American Ilome, Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 
ssued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. Edi- 
or, D. Wauguer. “We are in the market for ar- 
ices of 1800 words in length on household equip- 
ment, decorating and refurnishing, houses remod- 
‘led, new homes and plans, reconstruction of 
rooms, gardens, etc. Photographs are accepted 
0 illustrate articles. We do not use poetry. Man- 
scripts are reported on promptly, and payment 
is made on acceptance, at the rate of one and one- 
half cents a word.” 

Children, the Magazine for Parents, 353 Fourth 
Ave, New York, N. Y. Managing Editor, Mrs. 

A. Littledale. Issued monthly; 25¢ a 

$2.50 a year. “We use material on the 
are and training of children ‘from crib to col- 
lege’; articles on all phases of the care and train- 
ng of children from birth through adolescence. 
nformation must be scientifically correct, but pop- 
At present, we need fiction, par- 
Thanksgiving and Christmas stories; 
iealth articles, especially about the small baby; 
ticles on dressing and undressing the small baby. 

Ve use nothing for children. We do use poetry 
and articles giving actual experiences in the home. 
Also, photographs and illustrations accompanying 
ticles. We report promptly on manuscripts, and 
ay on acceptance at the rate of one cent to one 
and one-half cents a word.” 








“The Periodical of Culture” 


THE AESTHETE 


Magazine 


HENRY FRANCIS PARKS, Editor 


Every Writer on Cultural Subjects Should 
Be a Subscriber. 


$2.00 per year; 22 cents per copy, postpaid 


The AESTHETE, Inc. 


Room 1617, 32 W. Randolph St. 
Chicago, III. 











EFFICIENT TYPING SERVICE 
Neat, 
paper 
L000 words: 


minor errors corrected; good 
copy. Usual 
poems, 2c per line. 
JULIA WILSON 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


accurate ; 


and carbon rate, 50e per 


1317 Bemis St., 








AUTHORS — WRITERS. 


Let me type your manuscripts neatly and accurately to 
meet editorial requirements. errors in spelling and 
other minor corrections made. Work proofread. Carbon 
copy. extra first and last page if desired. Re ascnable 
rates. Write for information. 

Cc. L. PINCOMB 


P. O. Box 172 Overland Park, Kansas 








Manuscripts Typed 
LAURA FRANK BATEMAN 


P. O. Box 136, Millheim, Pa. 


carbon Gram- 
free. Poetry 


50c per thousand, 


60c per thousand words with copy. 


il corrections, if desired, 2c per line. 


of more than 8000 words, 


matic: 
MSS. 











—TYPISTS WANTED!— 


Make your typewriter earn good 
money for you during your spare hours, 
typing manuscripts for authors. 

Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
WRITER’S DIGEST will bring to von? 


Write today for advertising 
rate card, and full details 


RB. Edwards, Advertising Manager 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
Desk T, 


22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 












































NOW YOU CAN LEARN THE SECRET 
OF SHORT STORY WRITING 
FOR ONLY $5 


We present to you the finest chance 
you’ve ever had for learning how to 
produce stories editors want. Produc- 
ing stories editors want and pay for 
is the goal of every true writer, and 
the experts who wrote this course 


show you with much detail just how 
to do it. This course is now available 
at the unusually low price of $5. This 
$5 may-mean a difference of $50—or 
$500—in the price you receive for 
your stories. 





absolutely FREE of charge. [If you are 


be extended for 1 year.] 





AND GET THE WRITER’S DIGEST FREE 
—if you act quickly 


As a special inducement to prompt action, we are offering a year’s subscription 
for Writer’s Digest, absolutely FREE, with this educational short-story course at $5. 
Send for the “Ideal’’ course now, and besides receiving its valuable lessons, you'll 
receive in addition 12 big, instructive issues of this recognized journal for writers, 


already a subscriber, your subscription will 








Master the Art of 


—Study the “ Ideal’? Way— 





25 BIG LESSONS AND 
12 SUPPLEMENTARY 
LESSONS 
These 25 lessons cover every point 
from the “First Essentials in Short 
Story Writing,” “How to Get a 
Story,” and “How to Handle Emo- 


tion,” to “Atmosphere and Color,” 

“How to Write Dialogue,” “Climax 
4 4 ” Ty 

and Conclusion, and How and 


Where to Sell.” 

As a special gift we include 12 sup- 
plementary lessons covering “Char- 
acter Interest, Denouement, Plot and 
Character, Compression, Local Color, 
etc.” 











An offer so generous as this is always 
welcomed heartily, so be sure to get your 
order in now, and thus avoid any delay 
in receiving the first copy of your FREE 
subscription for WRITER’S DIGEST. 
Mail the coupon today. 





Short Story Writing 


Perhaps you are troubled by faults in 
writing you haven't been able to correct. 
Perhaps you are unconsciously guilty of 
mistakes that cause heartbreaking re 
jections. The /deal Course in Short 
Story Writing will help you. The 
authorities who wrote it teach you the 
fundamentals and the necessary rules. 
Study their lessons and you will master 
the short-story form. 
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i~ an a ee TIS COUrCN 


| WRITER'S DIGEST, } 
i 20-22 E, Twelfth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


I Gentlemen—Enclosed please find $5 (currency, money 


| order, check), for which send me the “Ideal” Course in| 


| Short-Story Writing, and Writer’s Digest for an entire 
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1200 Jackson Street 








their writing through contacts with publisher, 


work by 


criticism the Guild affords 


seek the uncertain ad- 
»f the creative criticism 


the Guild’s official 
authors aid and 
editor and writer 


critic. 

















AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS GUILD OF AMERICA, 
1200 Jackson Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
| I encl »se with my application for membership in the Guild, first year’s 
| t me to all privileges of the Guild, including a credit slip for $2 to apply 
fe eive Writer’s Digest for one year 
“i 
| Address 
| City . State 
il 
| Ir terested in i te2eecpeans ’ jac 
L (Kind of literary activity) 


member 


y 


against cr 


Authors—Free Criticism Service 


Every member of the Authors and Publishers Guild of America receives 
with his application a credit slip of $2 to apply against a constructive 
criticism of his original 


Besides 
counsel in 
members. 


Advance Market Tips 


is SO difficult to obtain ill literary work. Besides the criticism department, the Guild aids 
eed you depend upon months-old, or per- its members in their contacts with magazine mar- 
infounded, market kets by issuing, monthly, 
rhe “Authors and an dvance Bulletin of 
ao, (eee Leta the Gallt's) Se Glee = 
ords you authorita- current magazine needs, 
aid and advice in rd Benefits to Members selling tips, etc. These 
eative VOrTkK roug Pei > aisle 
Pe editors, pub- 1—Valuable contact with members, Bull ‘er wan he mt 
and leading writers, publishers, editors and successful iresh trom the editors 
wei siahiatel salen writers. pens, to each member with- 
we joining as fellow-mem- 2—A credit of $2 to apply on construc- out charge. 
bers tive criticism of original work by Current ivities of 
, ‘ able literary critic, with three Guild members ‘will be pub 
W hy Organized probable market suggestions. lishe 1 in a special Guild 
The Guild was organized 3—Guild’s “Advance Bulletin of Mar- Department in WRITER'S 
to assist. writers new in ket Information,” mailed each mem- DIGEST, which has been 
hosen field, as well ber monthly, listing fresh market selected as the Official 
veteran, by pro information, editorial tips, prize Ors f the Guild. And, 
loser co-operation contests, news, etc. concession 
publishers, editors 4—National publicity on Guild activ- embers, 
riters Its profes- ities. ‘ST, for 
counsel and cot 5—Information Department, conducted ne 5 included 
literary advice exclusively for members. vith lication for 
; Ks inestimable 6—Special prices on books. em the Guild! 
a ee ee 7—Privilege of using the Guild official This, however, gives you 
5 adanion ta tite sala- emblem on your personal sta- but a partial idea of the 
ails: Hroteckinnal counsel tionery. Guild’s activities and the 
and the Guild main- 8—One-year subscription for Writer’s many advantages a mem 
tains a constructive criti- Digest, the Official Organ of the bership in the Guild will 
n department tor mem- Guild. PiVE you, every writer 
under the direction who is in earnest about 
of a competent literary his career should become 
critic. Upon joining the Guild, every member a member without delay. The present membership 
is furnished with a credit slip of $2 to apply fee is moderate. We urge interested writers to 
against criticism of original work. join now by using the application blank below. 


‘‘authors and Publishers Guild of Americz 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


ec, 


fee of $5, which is 


ship 


iticism order I am 



































































Here is a Bargain 
that IS a Bargain 


ROGET’S THESAURUS - $2.50 | 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 1 YR. 2.00 | 
| 


$4.50 


re 
oneusat’’|| | Both for Only $3.50! 


} 

| AND PHRASES A DOLLAR SAVED on the regular price of either the 
— =) | Rocet’s or Writer’s Dices7, both practically indispensable | 

——J | to the ambitious writer of today The coupon below will 

bring you both for only $3.50 if used promptly. 





How often we have puzzled over that “right” | 
word, finally accepting one “that will do.” Let 
Roget's supply that elusive word or phrase. More 
necessary to effective style and description than even 
a dictionary. No writer will be without its valua- 
HW ble help once he or she has used it. The dictionary 
F supplies the meaning of a known word; the 
Handsomely bound in Thesaurus supplies the word for the meaning— for 
cloth, 671 pages all the endless shades of meaning, often so difficult 
of expression without this reference. 























Suppose that in our story we write, “His meaning was clear . . a» (=e 

stop. The word “clear” is not just the word we want to use. We open our 

Thesaurus and turn to the word “cle There we find “intelligible, lucid, | 
precise, definite, well-defined, per- 


ble, striking, glaring, transparent, above- 








explicit, expressive, significant, dist 
spicuous, plain, obvious, manifest, palpal 
board, unshaded, recognizable, unambiguous, unequivocal, unmistakable, legible, 
open, positive, unconfused, graphic.” See what a field of expression we have at 
our command. The synonyms of every word and expression are given in 


like manner. 


—————— 


THIS OFFER IS LIMITED— CLIP COUPON NOW 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 

22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Send to me by return mail a cloth-bound copy of ROGET’S THESAURUS, and enter 

(or extend) my subscrittion for WRITER’S DIGEST for one year, all for $3.50, postpaid, 

which amount I enclose herewith (Money order, currency or check acceptable.) It is 

understood that if I am not fully satisfied, you will return my money upon request 













































































